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of every 3 people 


IN NEW ORLEANS 


has an account at the CANAL BANK. Some are customers 
of only one department. But many of these accounts have 
grown from small beginnings to a size requiring the varied 
services of our Commercial Banking Department, our For- 
eign Trade Department, our Trust Department, our Bond 
Department. 

A bank which fits the needs of such a variety of customers, 
and which attracts the confidence of such an overwhelming 
proportion of New Orleans firms and individuals, will also 
meet your requirements in business banking and in every 
form of financial service. 











Executives are cordially invited to write for 
our booklet: “Through Ninety-Five Years.” 


The CANAL 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 


_FIrreen years ago, General 


Motors foresaw the time when the auto- 


mobile would be an essential utility 


overseas. Accordingly, General Motors 
has circled the globe with export organi- 


zations that have done pioneer work 
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upon the far-flung outposts of civiliza- 
tion. (These export organizations 
formed primarily to help maintain a 
steady volume of factory sales. (The 
value of General Motors Exports has 


oradually increased from $122,000 in 
1911 to $77,109,696 in 1925. 
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PRODUCTS OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + OAKLAND 
BUICK + CADILLAC + GMC TRUCKS 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator 
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Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME, 


Philadelphia 


Sirs: 

I found with interest, in Time, April 
19, a review of William C. Bullitt’s novel 
It’s Not Done. Upon reading it, I dis- 
covered to my great surprise that who- 
ever had written your review had entirely 
missed the very important point that 
this novel was laid in Philadelphia and not 


“in old New England.” It is extremely 
odd that your book reviewer should have 
overlooked this, as the young whippersnap- 


per of an author took no pains to conceal 
it, in what I consider a very impertinent, 
if not indecent, book! Perhaps your re- 
viewer is among those who do not take the 
trouble to read the books that they review. 


MarigE C. PAINTER 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

TIME’S reviewer vows that he 
read It’s Not Done from cover ta 
cover at one uninterrupted sitting. 
Subscriber Painter’s contention 
that “Chesterbridge” means Phila- 
delphia is sound. Who can the 
hoary poet “Walt” be, across the 
river from Chesterbridge, but Walt 
Whitman, who lived in Camden, 
across the Delaware from Phila- 
delphia, during his last years? 


In 1744 


Sirs: 

Speaking of the coming International 
Congress of Philosophy (Time, April 5, 
p. 22) you say, “The formal host of the 
Congress is the American Philosophical So- 
ciety.” You have made a pardonable con- 
fusion between the American Philosophical 
Society and the American Philosophical As- 
sociation. The former was founded by 
3enjamin Franklin in Philadelphia in 1744. 
In that age, a “philosophical” society was 
one devoted to all the special sciences, in- 
cluding the mathematical, the physical and 
the biological. The Society founded by 
Franklin still covers this wide field, and 
still meets in Philadelphia. The American 
Philosophical Association, on the other hand, 
is our national organization of philoso- 
phers in the sense in which that term is 
used today. It meets in various cities 
throughout the United States, and restricts 
its discussions to philosophy proper. It 
will act as host to the International Con- 
gress of Philosophy, the scope of which 
is indicated by its four Divisions, devoted 
respectively to metaphysics, logic, theory 





of values (ethics, social philosophy, esthet- 
ics) and history of philosophy. 
WALLACE CRAIG 
Boston, Mass. 


Wood 


Sirs: 

I wonder whether you intended to color 
your reference this week to “snubs” of 
General Wood by President Wilson with 
bias ? Wilson had pretty good reasons 
for most of his appointments, and generally 
speaking he was intent on doing good. His 
prosecution of the War was hampered, as 
was Lincoln’s, by smaller persons who 
wished to get the job under the control 
of the right political party. Although many 
Republicans worked hard and earnestly for 
victory under Wilson’s leadership, some 
proposed a War Board, made up of Re- 
publicans, to take over the duties of the 
President and thus get the job done right, 
and chief among these was Roosevelt, and 
close to Roosevelt was General Wood. 

Wilson’s choice of a Commanding Gen- 
eral was a fine one. Wilson’s war opera- 
tions surpassed on both land and_ “sea 
anything that the world had thus far seen, 
not excepting those of Germany itself. Wil- 
son was a man of peace, hated war. He 
did almost too well. They had not beat- 
en him with the preparedness issue; the 
country was not prepared when the Re- 
publicans had turned it over to him; so 
they tried to make his decisions for him. 
He, declining the honor, is accused of snub- 
bing! An unkind joke. 


ARTHUR B. GREEN 
Middletown, Ohio. 


In choosing General Pershing for 
Commander of the A. E. F., Presi- 
dent Wilson chose well; few, if 
any, dispute that. And few dispute 
that the President’s refusal to send 
General Wood to France even in 
command of a division, was, from 
General Wood’s point of view, a 
snub. The snub may have been 
justified by the exigencies of the 
situation; that is a matter of 
opinion.—ED. 


Sirs: 

I would like to see a correction made 
in a statement in Time [April 19, p. 7] 
concerning General Wood. He was not 
born in “a small Massachusetts seacoast 
town” but in Winchester, N. H. Time 
is a very valuable paper and I hope it 
will maintain a high standard of accuracy. 


GLEN C. NAROMORE 


Worcester, Mass. 


Mr. Naromore is correct. Al- 
though General Wood’s boyhood 
was spent in “a small Massachu- 
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setts seacoast town,” he was born 
in New Hampshire.—EbD. 


Sirs: 

You are the sentinel that sleepeth not. 
Without you we should now and then be 
forgetting such great men as_ Leonard 
Wood, who serve our country but have 
no time to trumpet themselves. Hurrah 
for the full page you gave to Leonard 
(Time, April 19)!... 


THOMAS SHERWIN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sneer 


Sirs: 

I can stand anything but a sneer. A 
sneer gets my goat. But you pretty often 
sneer, at least I think you do; but maybe 
it is unintentional, so I write to ask. 

In your April 12 issue, p.14, you tell 
about an “infuscate U. S. sailor.” Now is 
that a sneer or not? It seems a funny 
way to express that the sailor was drunk. 
I think you ought to respect the U. S. 
Navy and not use a sneer. “Tight,” or 
“squiffed,” or “boiled” or maybe “groggy’”’ 
would have meant the same and _ not 
sounded so sneering. 


RuPERT J. SMITH 

Seattle, Wash. 

Let Subscriber Smith consult his 
Webster’s Unabridged. “Infuscate” 
means “darkened with a brownish 
tinge”; was employed as a synonym 
for “nigger,” “Negro,” “blacka- 
moor”; has no reference to intox- 
ication.-—ED. 


Hungry 


Sirs: 

Your musical reviewer does keep an 
exile hungry and longing for real music 
again—for instance! Not that the city 
of angels [Los Angeles] lacks an orchestra; 
they have one, but it is managed by a 
mechanic who batons his men _ through 
great music as though he were late for 
dinner and his wife would scold. God 
only knows what he did with Beethoven's 
Ninth last week. Put it through inside 
70 minutes, I suppose! Yes, you can 
imagine what your little TimE means to 
me. Would there were more of it and 
may it reach around the world! 


DorA INGRAM 
Culver City, Calif. 


Addison’s “Spectator” 


Sirs: 

As I see it, your periodical is far above 
the mental standard of that well known 
person, “the average Americar.” Your 
witticisms, your skillful use of the English 
language, the brilliant literary style of 
your periodical—which as a news _ publi- 
eation will probably attain in years to 
come as great a renown as_ Addison’s 
“Spectator’—seem to be _ sadly misun- 
derstood by a large proportion of your 
readers. Also, and what is more to be 
deplored, this attitude on the part of an 
uncultured list of subscribers seems to 
have reacted on you to the point of 
lowering the literary standard of the paper. 

May I not ask you, in the name of ex- 
cellence of language, to go on with your 
publication, maintaining the same standard 
with which it started, even if all the 
babbitts would have it otherwise? 


G. NAVARRO FUENTES 
San Juan, P. R. 


TIME, hearkening to Subscriber 
Fuentes, will guard itself against 
a great fall, since it is unlikely 
that all the babbitts could put it 
together again.—Ep. 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
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WAS panic-stricken. How 
could I know they were going 
to call on me? I wasn’t prepared. 
I didn’t know what to say. Fora 
moment I was actually terrified. 


But then I got angry at myself. 
Here I was a successful man, 
afraid to speak. Terrified be- 
cause I had been called upon 
to say a few words. 


I got up and saw a sea 
of faces turned in my direc- 
tion. “Ladies and gentle- 
men... ° I began, 
bravely enough. But my 
head was in a whirl. 
I was tongue-tied! 


You can’t imag- 
ine how humiliat- 
ting it was. I 
wanted the floor 
to open and swal- 
low me. To this 
day I don’t re- 
member what I 
said, but I know 
I mumbled some- 
thing about being 
sorry I wasn’t 
prepared. And then I sat down, 
ashamed of myself. Mortified. 


| ee 


But that experience taught me a 
lesson. J must know how to speak 
when the occasion required! I must 
learn how to express myself clearly 
—no matter what the circumstances. 
I couldn’t afford to let people mis- 
judge me. I left that night de- 
termined that I would never have 
so painful an experience again— 
that I would learn how to express 
myself, if not eloquently, at least 
convincingly and well. 


A Friend Told Me 
The Secret 


I couldn’t very well go to school 
to learn expression, nor did I care 
to take a prolonged home-study 
course in public speaking. I didn’t 
want to be a public speaker, of 
course. I just wanted to be able 
to speak well enough to be con- 
vincing in business, interesting in 
social conversation. I wanted to be 
able to do justice to myself if I were 
ever again called upon to say a few 
words in public. 


they called 
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A friend of mine, a_ brilliant 
speaker, told me about “Modern 
Eloquence”. He was enthusiastic 
about it. “It’s the world’s best 
library of spoken thought’, he said. 
“Tt contains the most famous speech- 
es of such men as Chauncey Depew, 
Charles Eliot, Taft, Harding, Wil- 
son, Coolidge. If you really want 
to learn how to express yourselt 
well, with force and power—there’s 
the way! Learn right from the 
masters.” 


I took the hint and got “Modern Elo- 
quence.” I thrilled to the speeches of Borah, 
Brandeis, Foch, Gompers, Davis, Wilson. 
I pulsed to the powerful orations of William 
Jennings Bryan, Lyman Abbot, Robert 
Ingersoll, Charles M. Schwab. I chuckled 
through after-dinner speeches that helped 
make Irvin S. Cobb and Mark Twain famous. 


Easy Way to Learn 
Through Example 


I was inspired. How thrilling to be able 
to speak forcibly, to sway people, to mold the 
minds of men! How glorious to be able to 
command people, move them, win their 
confidence and respect—through the sheer 
power of words! 


Every evening I read in “Modern Elo- 





~and without any warning 
on me to speak. 
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quence”’ and it is the most fascinating reading 
I have ever done. The greatest speeches of 
the world’s greatest men! What astonished 
me was their utter simplicity, their clearness, 
their force and beauty of expression. 


Unconsciously, almost, without effort—I 
learned from them how to express myself. 
I acquired the knack of phrasing thoughts and 
ideas into powerful language. And at the 
same time I acquired a broad cultural edu- 
cation that has helped me many times since. 
For “Modern Eloquence”’ covers practically 
every subject of interest—art, music, busi- 
ness, education, love, Americanism, work, 
health, books, history, war. 


It enables one to get the facts on almost 
every conceivable subject from sources 

of unquestioned authority and to 

present those facts clearly and effec- 

tively. Men who have this knowledge 
and ability have an advantage 
in business and social life that 
cannot be overestimated. It 
causes them to stand out 
from the crowd 
and makes them 
marked men in 
the minds of those 
who are ever on 
the lookout for 
outstanding abil- 
ity. 


And that’swhat 
“Modern Elo- 
quence” has done 
for me—given me 
the knowledge, power and ability to mold 
the minds of men dy words! 


“Molding the Minds of Men” 
Sent to you FREE 


Gathered into this one great set of books 
are the most famous and stirring speeches 
that have ever been given—after-dinner wit 
that has made millions laugh, addresses that 
touch upon almost every subject, famous 
speeches that will go thundering down 
through history. Here is the ideal, fascinat- 
ing way for you to enrich your vocabulary, 
develop your mind, increase your influence 
in business and social life, acquire ease in 
expression, force in speech, breadth of 
knowledge, vision. 


Let us send you a highly interesting little 
book called “‘Molding the Minds of Men” 
which tells you all about “Modern Eloquence” 
It’s FREE. Your name and address on the 
coupon will bring it at once, without obliga- 
tion. Send for it today. 


Modern Eloquence Corporation, 
Dept. 15, 1 Park Avenue, New York. 
Modern Eloquence Corporation, 
Dept. 15, 1 Park Avenue, New York. 


Please send me free and without obligation, a 
copy of the book called “‘Molding the Minds of 
Men.” Also full details concerning the new plan 
to put “Modern Eloquence” into every cultured 
home. 
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Capital 
for 
worthy business enterprise 


W: HAVE had long experience in underwriting the capital 
requirements of sound business activities, covering a wide 
field of commercial and industrial enterprise and the public 

utilities. 

Our long-established position in the investment world 
and our large following among conservative in- 
vestors enable us to render a perfected service 
to business organizations whose healthy 

growth calls for larger capital investment. 


We welcome consultation with ex- 
ecutives of such organizations with 
a view to underwriting their 
capital requirements. Let us 
help you formulate your 
financing program. 


HAMBLEION and COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 


ESTABLISHED I865 


NEW YORK and BALTIMORE 


43 Exchange Place, NewYork 


We shall be glad to send you a | al It is a feature of a pioneer cam- 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The White House Week 


@ The President last week re- 
ceived invitations to spend the sum- 
mer months in Lenox, Mass., in 
the Finger Lakes region of N. Y., 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
The Summer Whitc Houses so far 
offered are located in 18 different 
states. 


@ At his regular conference with 
reporters the President made it 
known that he did not favor Fed- 
eral censorship of motion pictures* 
but thought that the states should 
do whatever is necessary of that 
kind, He indicated that he favors 
the Mills bill, which would provide 
returning German property in the 
hands of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian to its owners and paying 
Americar claims against Germany 
out of the proceeds of a U. S. 
‘ bond issue, which would be retired 
out of the U. S. receipts under the 
Dawes Plan from Germany. 


(| In the matter of. economy the 
President last week first told the 
press that he was concerned about 
the special appropriations which 
are being demanded. He recom- 
mended a $300,000,000 reduction of 
taxes, but Congress reduced taxes 
nearly $70,000,000 beyond that fig- 
ure and now all sorts of demands 
for special appropriations are being 
made: some $23,000,000 for Span- 
ish War veterans’ pensions, some 
$72,000,000 for Civil War veterans, 
some $50,000,000 for World War 
veterans, about $18,000,000 for Civil 
Service retirements. These bills, he 
intimated, would have to be trimmed 
so that Uncle Sam could make ends 
meet, or the President might have 
to use his veto power. 


@ The next morning after this 
information was imparted to the 
press, at 7:30, a select gathering 
of Congressional notables assembled 


at the White House about the 
breakfast table. There were Sen- 
ators Curtis, Smoot, Wadsworth, 


McNary, Speaker Longworth and 
Representatives Madden, Tilson, 
Dickinson, Begg—the galaxy of Re- 
publican party managers and finan- 
cial commanders in Congress— 
and the gist of what they had with 
their sausages and wheat cakes 





*Once upon a time Governor Coolidge of 
Massachusetts vetoed a cinema censorship 
hill on technical grounds. 


was the same as what the reporters 
had had without refreshments the 
day before. 


C@ Captain Adolphus Andrews, 
Naval Aide to the President dis- 
placed by Captain Wilson Brown, 
called to bid the President fare- 
well before taking up his duties as 
adviser to the American delegation 
to the preliminary disarmament 
conference at Geneva. 


Tobacco Policy 


Sir A. Maurice Low, suave 
Washington correspondent of the 
London Post (die-hard Tory), sug- 
gested recently that the Presi- 
dent’s tobacco policy is different 
from any the Cabinet has seen this 
century. Roosevelt smoked not, 
nor did his Cabinet in Cabinet. Taft 
smoked not, but neither did he for- 
bid it. Wilson also permitted 
smoking in Cabinet, although he 
did not indulge. Harding used 
cigarets (occasionally a_ pipe), 
passed cigarets to his ministers, 
but cigar smokers had to bring 
their own to Cabinet. Now Presi- 
dent Coolidge likes domestic cigars. 
During the Cabinet. sessions (Tues- 
days and Fridays) there is on the 
long table a big box provided by 
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the President. Hospitality fails 
only in this—any Cabinet member 
who thinks of domestic cigars as 
worse than tarred hemp is still 
obliged to bring his own Havana. 


THE CABINET 


Negotiations Resumed 


The same day that the Senate 
approved the Italian debt settle- 
ment, Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon announced that the Ameri- 
ean Debt Funding Commission 
would meet with the French Am- 
bassador, Henry Bérenger, to re- 
sume negotiations for settlement of 


the French debt of $4,000,000,000. 


Next morning the meeting was 
held. It lasted less than 30 min- 
utes. M. Bérenger made a concrete 
offer and a little speech. Unlike 
M. Caillaux’s debt efforts, there 
was a minimum of publicity. Not 
even M. Bérenger’s speech was 
made public. His offer was said to 
be better than Caillaux’s. The 
American Commission took a few 
days to consider the proposal, and 
an aura of hopefulness floated over 
the White House and Treasury De- 
partment. 


After consideration, the Com- 
mission sent back M. Bérenger’s 
offer, asking him to revise it so 


that larger payments would be 
made by France in the early years. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate— 

C Passed a resolution offered by 
Senator McNary of Oregon ask- 
ing the Shipping Board not to 
sell the American-Oriental Mail 
Line to the “Dollar Line.” The 
resolution had no legal force, but 
was adopted merely to bring pres- 
sure to bear to prevent a sale 
which was practically consummat- 
ed. Mr. McNary objected that 
$4,500,000 was an insufficient price 
and that the sale of the line to 
the Dollars would give them a mo- 
nopoly in the Pacific. 

@ Approved the Italian War 
Debt Settlement by vote of 54 to 
33, later defeating a motion to 
reconsider its action. (Bill went 
to the President.) 

@ Heard the managers of the 
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National Affairs—tIContinued] — 





House of Representatives formally 
prefer impeachment charges 
against Federal Judge George W. 
English of the Eastern District 
of Illinois, and summoned _ the 
Judge to appear before the Senate. 
( Began debate on the Belgian 
debt settlement, which was ratified 
after a couple of days’ debate by 
vote of 55 to 20. 


The House— 


Devoted itself to passing a num- 
ber of minor bills. 


Italian Debt 


“*At one word from me 3,000,- 
000 youths will rush to my side and 
draw their swords to vindicate the 
rights of Italy. ... In every revo- 
lution some of the conquered have 
been put to the sword. The Fas- 
cisti have not done this until now, 
but it is never too late.’ 

“That, sir, sounds like the roar 
of a wild beast, not the utterance of 
a man. That sounds like the voice 
of hell turned loose into the whole- 
some atmosphere of th. earth... . 

“It is to this man and to this 
man’s government it is now pro- 
posed to present $1,500,000,000 of 
the American taxpayers’ money. It 
is te fatten this monster and 
strengthen his arm, to sharpen his 
sword, to enlarge his cannon, to 
increase his war fleets, that it is 
proposed to settle with Italy in a 
manner that is nothing but grand 
larceny perpetrated upon the Amer- 
ican people. 

“Mussolini! The throne of his 
power rests upon the bodies of 
an oppressed people. His sword is 
at their throats. The vision that 
delights his eye is a field of the 
slaughtered. The picture that most 
entrances his soul is an ocean of 
blood, through which he can walk 
with brutal, tyrannical feet.” 

This outcry from the Demos- 
thenes of Missouri, James A. Reed, 
was in vain. The Senate voted at 
tea time, precisely at the stroke of 
4:00, and confirmed the Italian debt 
settlement, 54 to 33. 

Senator Reed, incensed, an- 
nounced that he would move to re- 
consider, saying that it was un- 
thinkable that the U. S. should ac- 
cept Italian bonds worth $528,000.- 
000* for a debt of $2,150,151,000. 
But those who had argued that the 
settlement was all that Italy was 
financially able to pay—that it was 
either so much or nothing—were 
ahead of him. Senator Fess moved 
to reconsider. Senator Smoot 
promptly moved to table the mo- 
tion, thereby cutting off debate. 





*With interest calculated at 4.25%, the 
proposed payments of Italy are worth this 
amount. It is by reducing interest to 1.1% 
that the Italian payments are made to cover 
the entire debt, 





Later Senator Smoot withdrew his 
motion. 

The effect of the passing of the 
Italian debt settlement was to lay 
the way open for immediate and 
favorable consideration of other 
debt settlements arranged and pend- 
ing before the Senate: the Belgian, 
Czechoslovakian, Esthonian, Lat- 
vian, Roumanian. Since the chief 
concessions were made to Italy, it 
called forth the major opposition 
of the Progressive Republicans and 
Democrats. Having won the major 
issue, the majority was prepared 
to press to easy victory in the 
minor events, 

Two days later Senator Reed’s 
motion to reconsider was voted on, 
after he had delivered another 
philippic, and the vote was 43 to 
24 against reconsideration. 


Party Business 


Last week in the consideration 
of the Italian debt settlement Sen- 
ator James A. Reed turned his ora- 
torical beacon upon a subject that 
was not directly under debate: 

“What this Government needs is 
a political upheaval to sweep away 
the dead wood. I do not hesitate 
to ask my party associates what 
the Democratic party is here for? 
To join in these nefarious schemes? 
To unite with Mellon in all his 
demands? A few days ago my 
secretary (Hicklin Yates) defined 
a Democrat as one who worships 
at the shrine of Woodrow Wilson 
and votes with Andrew Mellon. 
The Republicans at least have a 
policy—even though it is a bucca- 
neering expedition. 

“We Democrats get upon the 
floor and stick pins in them. We 
deliver homilies about the Presi- 
dent’s riding a hobby horse. It 
is the most innocent thing he ever 
did—and the most commendable. 

“No wonder the people of the 
country repudiate the Democratic 
party. We could not even hoid 
the solid South were it not for 
the race question. We have no 
more concert of action or con- 
tinuity of purpose than a lot of 
chickens in a barnyard when an 
owl comes along.” 

Judging from other recent ex- 
pressions of politicals and observ- 
ers, there are not a few Democrats 
who credit Senator Reed with hav- 
ing spoken with the owl’s wisdom. 

The tax bill is passed; the World 
Court is entered (so far as Con- 
gress is concerned); the italian 
debt is settled; the tariff, farm 
problems, postal rates, reclamation 
difficulties, senatorial cloture, la- 
bor problems in the coal mines and 
on the railroad have grown cold on 
the stove for want of a little fire; 
prohibition fury is bubbling away 





to nothing in a futile investiga- 
tion, 

What the malcontent Democrats 
are saying is: This session of Con- 
gress from a political standpoint 
has been a _ total loss. Where, 
where under sun or moon or in the 
dark of night is Democratic lead- 
ership? Where is the opposition? 


The vacant passages in Demo- 
cratic ears await in vain even the 
rumble of a distant drum. The 
clash and clangor of battle is 
strangely lacking. Now and again 
the silence is broken by the pop- 
ping of a single gun, or a fusillade 
against the flyscreens of the White 
House. 

And Democratic voices, the voices 
of Nestors who recall the glorious 
battles of the golden age of poli- 
tics, bellow the roster of their 
captains: “Robinson of Arkansas! 
Would you be President by sleep- 
ing the moon away in the quiet of 
your barracks? Walsh of Mon- 
tana! Why are your battle cries 
so feeble?” And then their cries 
turn into lamentations which no 
echo answers. 

The real trouble is not that the 
leaders are incompetent but that 
they are not competent enough. 
This is a year in which Senators 
and Representatives are elected. 
The Senators who this year come 
up for re-election were elected in 
1920 in a Republican landslide. The 
Democrats among them are Un- 
derwood of Alabama, Caraway of 
Arkansas, Fletcher of Florida, 
George of Georgia, Broussard of 
Louisiana, Overman of North Ca- 
rolina, Smith of South Carolina— 
all from the solid South. The 
Democrats have not a chance of 
losing one of their seats, but the 
Republicans have seats which may 
be lost to Democrats this year in 
Arizona, California, Colorado, II- 
linois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missouri, Nevada, New 
York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Wash- 
ington. In a few of these 14 states 
there is a mere chance of the Re- 
publicans’ losing; in a few of them 
there is a decided probability that 
the Democrats will win. In most 
of them it is too early even to 
give probabilities. But in these 
14 cases by the law of chances 
and probabilities, the Democrats 
should take a handsome profit. At 
present the Democrats hold 40 seats 
in the Senate and 48 would be a 
working majority (leaving 47 Re- 
publicans, including those merely 
nominal, and one Farmer-Labor- 
ite). 

So the Democrats are in a fair 
way to profit without an issue and 
without a general pitched battle, 
and they have at least a good 
case for a counter argument: That 
it is the Republicans who have 
failed to arouse an issue, for with- 
out a great rallying cry like “No 
foreign entanglements!” which they 
used in 1920, the Republicans have 
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small chance of holding their 
working majority. The leaders of 
the Democrats are at least astute 
enough not to lose this advan- 
tage. 

But the outcry of the malcon- 
tents is unanswered. The Demo- 
cratic leaders are not great enough 
to forego a small profit for a 
chance of a greater, to swing a 
united party behind them into the 
battle line and lay the fortunes 
of their party upon the lap of 
the gods. They have no great 
benefactor of mankind to teach us 
new dissatisfactions—the stuff of 
which our issues are made. 

The Democratic party in the Sen- 
ate has three wings: the urban, 
wet, conservative East, the dry, 
conservative South, and the Pro- 
gressive, dry, agrarian West. The 
tariff and prohibition, two issues 
which still bear in them the seeds 
of vigorous dissension, of par- 
tisanship and high political fury, 
will either of them split this loose 
confederation. 

Outside the Senate there have 
been and are other leaders trying 
to formulate the terms of leader- 
ship. Such is Governor Albert C. 
Ritchie of Maryland. His speech 
last week before the Bostdén City 
Club gave his idea: 

“TI am fighting for the rehabili- 
tation of the States; for the preser- 
vation of their rights under the Con- 
stitution; for a larger measure of 
self-government and a more vital 
State; for less centralization and 
more individualization; for more 
reality in politics; for. more _ in- 
terest in government; for a higher 
intelligence; for a broader toler- 
ance—all because in the last anal- 
ysis these are factors in the great 
equation of political liberty. This 
is the one touchstone by which all 
government must be tested. And 
I sincerely believe that our funda- 
mental liberties are in jeopardy.” 


High Court 


Precisely at 2:00 o’clock one af- 
ternoon the assistant doorkeeper 
of the Senate spoke out in a loud 
voice, interrupting the deliberations 
of that body and announcing the 
arrival in the chamber of nine 
Representatives. Vice President 
Dawes immediately ordered that 
the visitors be assigned seats and 
then announced, “The Sergeant at 
Arms will make proclamation.” 

Thereupon the Sergeant at Arms 
cried: 

“Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! All 
persons are commanded to keep 
silence, on pain of imprisonment 
while the House of Representatives 
is exhibiting to the Senate of the 
United States articles of impeach- 
ment against Hon. George W. Eng- 
lish, judge of the United States 
Court for the Eastern District of 
Illinois.” 

The leader of the visitors, Earl 
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OGpEN L. MILLS 


Held only a minority interest 


C. Michener of Michigan, began 
a recital of the facts concerning 
the appointment by the House of 
himself and his eight colleagues as 
“managers” in impeachment pro- 
ceedings against Judge English, 
and he read five lengthy articles of 
impeachment, charging the Judge 
with arbitrary and abusive acts 
on the bench and with collusion 
with one Charles B. Thomas, re- 
feree in bankruptcy, for the sake 
of profit for themselves, their fam- 
ilies and friends in the handling 
of the property of bankrupts. Man- 
ager Michener then demanded 
Judge English’s conviction and re- 
moval from office for these alleged 
misdemeanors, and the Vice Pres- 
ident ordered that the Senate next 
day resolve itself into a body for 
the trial of the Judge. 

The next day Senator Cummins 
administered the following oath to 
the Vice President: 

“IT solemnly swear that in all 
things appertaining to the trial of 
the impeachment of George W. 
English I will do impartial jus- 
tice according to the Constitution 
and laws, so help me God.” 

Then Mr. Dawes administered 
a similar oath to the Senators al- 
phabetically in groups of ten—all 
except Senator Blease, who fled the 
chamber, having asked the day 
before to be excused, since one of 
the House managers, Fred H. Dom- 
inick, had been his former law 
partner. Mr. Blease had declared: 
“We .. . love each other possibly 
as well as most brothers do. ... 
We live in the same hotel. .We 
take many of our meals together. 

.’ It was none the less urged 
that Mr. Blease had to take the 
oath—which he finally did not with 








“ 


the “B’s” but with the “W’s.” 

Thereupon the Court ordered 
Judge English to appear before it 
on May 3. After that the de- 
fendant will be allowed time to 
prepare his answer and the House 
to make counter answer, and later 
there will be a trial. 


The trial may come this spring 
or next fall. If this spring, the 
President may call a special ses- 
sion of the Senate to meet after 
Congress adjourns. Mr. Cummins 
suggested this to the Court, and 
Mr. Borah doubted its legality. Sen- 
ator Williams of Missouri then 
asked what court had power to 
review the Senate’s act. To this 
Mr. Cummins made answer: 

“There is none. I do not think 
Judge English would refuse to de- 


part peaceably in case he is con- 
victed.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Miscellaneous Mentions 


Some time ago Representative 
Ogden L. Mills of New York, suave 
cosmopolite, one of the ablest fin- 
anciers in the House, sponsored a 
bill for returning German property 
held by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian to its owners and compen- 
sating American claimants against 
Germany by a U. S. bond issue 
to be retired out of German repara- 
tions payments (TIME, Dec. 21, 
CABINET). Last week Representa- 
tive Garner, the Democratic leader, 
attacked this bill and Secretary 
Mellon defended it. The New York 
Herald Tribune (Republican) 
promptly attacked the bill, saying 
that the German property should 
be sold to pay the American claims. 
It so happens that Mr. Mills is a 
large minority stockholder in the 
Herald Tribune.* He wrote a letter 
explaining his stand. The Herald 
Tribune promptly printed his letter 
in full, and the same day, entirely 
ignoring his stand, reiterated its 
arguments with force on its edi- 
torial page. 


Judge Marcus Kavanaugh of the 
Chicago Criminal Court announced 
the completion of a murder survey. 
His finding was that 170,000 mur- 
ders had been committed in the 
U. S. in the last 20 years; that 
34,000 murderers have been exe- 
cuted, 18,000 are in prison, and 
118,000 are enjoying life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 


Zebulon M. Pike rests in a mili- 
tary cemetery at Sackett’s Harbor, 
N. Y. Last. week the El Paso 
County (Col.) Pioneers’ Society re- 
quested the Secretary of War to 
permit the removal of his re- 


*Ogden Mills Reid, his relative, is edi- 
tor and holds the controlling interest in 
the newspaper. 





mains to Pike’s Peak. In 1806, 
as an army lieutenant, Pike went 
out to explore the new Louisiana 
Purchase, scaled a _ neighboring 
mountain, looked upon what is now 
called Pike’s Peak, and declared it 
“never could be scaled by man.” 
After the Pioneers’ Society has 
shown him, he will not be so in- 
credulous. 


Last week "Chauncey M. Depew 
was 92. 


In Massachusetts the campaigns 
of Senator William M. Butler 
and former-Senator David I. Walsh 
for election to the U. S. Senate 
were simultaneously opened, Han- 
ford MacNider, onetime National 
Commander of the American 
Legion, spoke for Mr. Butler, prais- 
ing his “leadership—strong, virile, 
unafraid” in expelling Senator 
Brookhart*. Governor Albert C. 
Ritchie opened for the veteran Mr. 
Walsh, dispraising prohibition. 


LABOR 


Passaic 


The textile strike which for 12 
weeks had been enlivening the an- 
nals of New Jersey with accounts 
of strikers dispersed with clubs, 
tear bombs, riot acts and jail sen- 
tences, spent its 13th week in a 
futile research for a peace settle- 
ment. 

Emerging from the obscurity of 
the state capital,,Governor Arthur 
Harry Moore, sometimes dubbed 
“Silk Hat Harry,” announced first 
that he did not have power to re- 
‘move local officials accused of abus- 
ing the strikers: 

“The Governor has power to do 
just one thing and that is to in- 
vade the strike zone with the armed 
forces of the state and, obviously, 
this should only be done where the 
disorder amounts to rioting and 
bloodshed and the local authorities 
are unable to maintain law and 
order. Such action would, of 
course, mean the end of the strike, 
and as far as the strikers are con- 
cerned the loss of their cause. 

“As Governor, I shall be glad 
to co-operate in every way within 
my power to bring about a settle- 
ment of the strike. But I will not 
be coerced or cajoled into sending 
the armed forces of the state into 
the strike zone except as a last 
resort, and that only when I am 
convinced that such action is neces- 
sary to preserve law and order. 

“TI may say that no such need 
exists at this time.” 

On second thought he appointed 
a committee to mediate in the 
strike—a committee of which he 


*“Leadership ... unafraid” it was, since 
Mr. Brookhart is now preparing to oppose 
his former colleague, regular Mr. Cummins, 
for re-election, and the latter may lose on 
that account. 
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was a member, as also two 
generals of the state militia, his 
Secretary of Labor and the Sec- 
retary of the New Jersey State 
Federation of Labor (the strikers 
are not affiliated with the Federa- 
tion of Labor). Later the two 





© International 
THE GOVERNOR OF NEW JERSEY 
Will not be cajoled 


military men were removed on the 
strikers’ protest. 

The committee called on the mill 
owners to send representatives, and 
through Albert Weisbord, the young 
Harvard law school graduate who 
is leading the strike, invited a 
committee of the workers to ap- 
rear. When the meeting came, Mr. 
Weisbord turned up at the head 
of the workers’ delegation. The 
Governor frowned on Mr. Weis- 
bord. He was not a worker, and 
the committee had specified work- 
ers. The Governor declared that 
Mr. Weisbord had been accused of 
Communism and would have noth- 
ing to do with the strikeleader. 
So the negotiations were broken 
off before they began. The strikers 
then held a mass meeting and re- 
fused to displace Weisbord. 

Meanwhile Samuel Untermyer 
had been engaged on behalf -of the 
strikers to present their case to 
the more sympathetic ears of Sen- 
ators Borah, LaFollette and others 
in Washington. 


PROHIBITION 


Hearings End 


The subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee last week 
closed its hearings on prohibition, 
and so a great talk fest came to 
an end. So much of a propaganda 
matter was it for both sides, and 
so little immediate political inter- 
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est had the hearings, that it was 
even doubtful whether a_ report 
would be made summarizing the 
“evidence.” 

In the closing week any num- 
ber of bishops and leaders of pro- 
hibition-supporting societies de- 
clared their faith in prohibition. 
Mayor Dever rushed down from 
Chicago to deny testimony given 
by a Federel attorney that Chi- 
cago was full of bootlegging and 
to wipe out “a blot on the fair 
name of his city.” Even some 
Yale students were called to tes- 
tify to the result of a vote taken 
in the University in which stu- 
dents and faculty voted 4 to 1 
for modification of prohibition, and 
declared that students got just as 
much liquor now as ever before. 
Professor Irving Fisher of the 
University denied that there was 
as much drinking at the Univer- 
sity now as formerly. 

The great scene of the hearing 
did not take place, however. Wayne 
B. Wheeler, counsel for the Anti- 
Saloon League, did not take the 
stand, and Senator James A. Reed, 
the one Wet inquisitor, did not 
have a chance to ask him the 
embarrassing question which the 
Wets had anticipated. 

But Mr. Wheeler summed up for 
the Drys as did Colonel Julian 
Codman for the Wets, and Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Treasury Lin- 
coln C. Andrews in charge of pro- 
hibition wound up with a final ap- 
pearance (his fourth) and denied 
that he was in favor of modify- 
ing the prohibition law except to 
put more teeth in it. 

So, when it was all over, the 
net result of the investigation was 
to furnish just a little more am- 
munition for Wets and Drys alike 
and to prepare the way for po- 
litical campaigns on the _ prohibi- 
tion issue, which are apparently in 
the making in Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania and New York. 


LYNCHING 


Record 


Ma _ Ferguson, Governess of 
Texas, last week formally brought 
out her platform for re-election, 
incidentally pointing out that her 
administration is the first in Texas 
since 1882 to pass without a lynch- 
ing in the state. 


In Picayune 

One hundred gentlemen of Mis- 
sissippi, standing, with handker- 
chiefs over their faces, on a bridge 
near Picayune, one night last week, 
derived considerable amusement 
from the spectacle of a man who 


stood trembling before them in a 
cotton nightshirt with a rope around 
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his neck. The other end of the rope 
was attached to the railing of the 
bridge. 

The’ moment had been planned 
with elaborate care. Early in the 
evening the hundred gentlemen mo- 
tored to the Picayune jail where 
the man, one Harold (“Doc”) Jack- 
son, was held as an accessory in 
the murder of two government en- 
tomologists found dead near Pica- 
yune. The grand jury, which con- 
victed one Jesse Favre for the 
same murder, had refused to return 
a bill against Jackson (a white 
man). A jury’s stupidity meant lit- 
tle to the hundred gentlemen. They 
waited outside the jail while two of 
their number opened the outer gate 
with acetylene torches—then the 
inner gate, then the door of Jack- 
son’s cell. The torch glare leaped 
ae his eyes as he started up in 


There was just one thing he 
wanted to ask the gentlemen: 
Would they let him put his clothes 
on? He didn’t want to die naked. 

“Where you’re going,” a mouth 
behind a handkerchief reminded 
him, “you won’t need no clothes.” 

The long line of cars put back 
to Picayune. When they came to 
the bridge, the gentlemen adjusted 
the rope and paused for a moment 
to enjoy the joke. Then they told 
Jackson to jump. When the body, 
its last hideous paroxysm over, 
hung limp and awry on the rope’s 
end, the cars moved on, their head- 
lights following each other out of 
sight, into the darkness. 











FARMERS 
Take Your Choice 








A shock of white hair, more than 
27 years’ service in Congress* and 
the chairmanship of the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House make 
Gilbert Nelson Haugen a grand old 
man. Last week he had cause to 
celebrate. In the first place he had 
his birthday and entered upon his 
68th year, and in the second place 
farm relief legislation began to pop 
to the fore, and farm relief is his 
business. 

The thing that brought farm re- 
lief to the fore was the approach of 
the fall election, which .is begin- 
ning to give some Congressmen cold 
feet. The talk has got about in 
Washington that it was dissatisfac- 
tion of the farmers rather than dis- 
satisfaction of the anti-World- 
Courters which defeated Senator 
McKinley in the Illinois primary 
recently. Besides, the Administra- 





*Only two Representatives now in the 
House have served there longer: Cooper 
of Wisconsin (31 years) and Butler of 
Pennsylvania (29 years). Able, active 
Burton of Ohio, aged 75, has served only 21 
years in addition to his six years’ inter- 
lude in the Senate. 
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with farm bills if you don’t go too 
far.” So Mr. Haugen and his col- 
leagues (there are 13 Republicans 
and 9 Democrats on the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture) set to work in 
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GILBERT NELSON HAUGEN 


Has a chance to be celebrated 


earnest to turn out bills dealing 
with the farm surplus problem. 

It was not directly at Mr. 
Haugen, who is an Iowan, but 
at Mr. Tincher of Kansas_ that 
the President and Secretary Jar- 
dine nodded. Mr. Tincher has 
a bill which would create a 
Federal Farm Board and endow it 
with the use of $100,000,000 until 
1950. This board- would lend its 
funds to farmers’ co-operatives, 
which would buy and hold the farm 
surplus so as to maintain farm 
prices whenever there was an ex- 
cessive crop. The Administration 
was willing to indorse this bill, say- 
ing that it did not put the govern- 
ment in business. 

Mr. Haugen and his agricultural 
committee decided to report this 
Tincher bill to the House. But 
they went further. They decided 
also to report another bill, which 
has been dubbed the Haugen bill be- 
cause of its resemblance to the 
MeNary-Haugen bill which unsuc- 
cessfully vexed the last Congress. 
This new Haugen bill would set up 
a board similar to that proposed by 
the Tincher bill, but it would go 
further: it would endow the board 
with $350,000,000 instead of $100,- 
000,000, and provide that if the 
farmers’ co-operatives were unable 
to cope with the surplus problem, 
the board itself could buy grain or 
other produce to maintain domestic 
prices at the world price plus the 


tion nodded to Congress, “Go ahead 





tariff. Also, after two years, the 
coffers of the board would be an- 
nually replenished by an “equaliza- 
tion fee,” a kind of tax collected by 
the government on all produce sold, 
the revenue from which would pay 
for any losses taken in disposing of 
the surpluses. 

The Administration is strongly 
opposed to the “equalization fee” 
idea, describing it as an excise tax 
on necessities. It likewise does 
not like the idea of having a gov- 
ernment board deal in farm pro- 
duce. But on the face of first ex- 
pressions of opinion it seems the 
dirt farmers prefer the Haugen bill. 
because it would not put the burden 
of dealing with the entire surplus 
on a few co-operatives, which might 
not be equal to the occasion. 

So the committee adopted the 
unique expedient of reporting two 
differing bills and giving the House 
the difficult task of choosing be- 
tween them. 

Certainly if the House faces the 
issue, the debate will be bitter and 
Mr. Haugen will have a chance to 


celebrate and be celebrated as 
never before. 








ARMY & NAVY 


Tacit Conviction 


At ‘San Diego, Calif., a court 
martial dissolved itself and dis- 
appeared, leaving behind it the 
announcement that it had “ad- 
journed to await the action of 
the convening authority.” 

The force of this announcement 
was that the defendant had been 
found guilty and the Secretary of 
the Navy must announce the sen- 
tence, for in cases of acquittal it 
is the invariable rule that the de- 
fendant be notified before the court 
adjourns. 

The gentleman thus tacitly found 
guilty was Colonel Alexander S. 
Williams, U.S.M.C., against whom 
Brigadier General Smedley D. But- 
ler, until recently Chief of the 
Philadelphia police force, lodged 
charges of drunkenness. General 
Butler, who had been a guest at 
Colonel Williams’ home, swore that 
later that evening he had been 
drunk in public at a hotel to which 
the party had gone. The defense 
produced witnesses who said the 
Colonel was not drunk, and of- 
fered medical evidence to show 
that he might have staggered be- 
cause of illness. The Colonel did 
not testify in his own behalf. 

He may expect reduction in num- 


bers or rank, possibly even dis- 
missal from the service. If he 
had been drunk on duty the sen- 
tence would be more severe. 








THE LEAGUE 


Invitation Rejected 

Secretary Kellogg despatched 
from Washington last week a for- 
mal rejection of the invitation ex- 
tended by the Council of the League 
of Nations to the U. S. (TIME, 
March 29), requesting the presence 
of a U. S. representative at Gen- 
eva on Sept. 1, to attend a con- 
ference of the Court-adherent na- 
tions, at which the U. S. Senate’s 
announced conditions (TIME, Feb. 
8, ConGrRESS) for U. S. adherence 
to the World Court might be dis- 
cussed. 

Text. Secretary Kellogg wrote: 

“If the states signatory to the 
permanent court desire to confer 
among themselves, the United 
States would have no _ objection 
whatever to such a procedure, but 
under the circumstances it does not 
seem appropriate that the United 
States should send a delegate to 
such a conference... . 

“IT see no difficulty in the way 
of securing the assent of each 
signatory by direct exchange of 
notes, as provided for by the Sen- 
ate. It would seem to me to be a 
matter of regret if the council of 
the League should do anything to 
create the impression that there 
are substantial difficulties ... ” 

The Significance. Diplomats 
opined that the chief purpose of 
the proposed Court conference is 
to obtain from the U. S. an in- 
terpretation of Senate Reservation 
No. 5, which demands, as a condi- 
tion of U. S. adherence to the 
World Court, that it shall not 
render any advisory opinion affect- 
ing any question in which the U. S. 
has an interest, except by consent 
of the U. S. 

Throughout Europe statesmen 
have been asking: “What author- 
ity is to decide whether a given 
question is one in which the U. S. 
has or has net interest? May 
or may not the U. S., under Sen- 
ate Reservation No. 5, claim an 
interest in any question whatso- 
ever and so block all action by 
the World Court, at pleasure?” 

The Kellogg note would appear 
to make it necessary for the 48 
Court-adherent nations to seek in- 
dividually for the answers to these 
questions; to accept or reject in- 
dividually the U. S. reservations. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


New Marquis 


The onetime Alice Cohen and her 
husband, Rufus Daniel Isaacs, were 
commanded to dine, last week, with 
the King-Emperor, born George of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. As the 
imperially commanded pair rode in 
a smart closed carriage attended by 
postilions from Windsor railroad 
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station to Windsor Castle, they 
were cheered as the returning 
Viceroy and Vicereine of India. 
For them times have changed. ... 

Forty years ago aristocratic Lon- 





THE ONETIME VICEROY 
Times have changed 


don had no notion of the existence 
of this son of Merchant Isaacs and 
daughter of Merchant Cohen. Last 
week George V, R. L. conferred 
upon his returning Viceroy a mar- 
quisate.* That title is only the 
last on an imposing list: Bencher 
of the Middle Temple (1904); Mem- 
ber of Parliament from Reading 
(1904-13) ; Knight (1910); Lord 
Chief Justice of England (1913-21); 
Baron (1914); President of the 
Anglo-French Loan Commission to 
the U. S. (1915); Viscount Read- 
ing (1916); Special Envoy to the 
U. S. (1917); Viscount Erleigh and 
Earl of Reading (1917); High Com- 
missioner and Special Ambassador 
to the U. S. (1918); Viceroy and 
Governor General of India (1921- 
26) (TIME, April 12). 

Observers noted that during his 
” *The ‘titles of the British peerage in de- 
scending order of rank: Dukes, Marquises, 
Earls, Viscounts, Barons. There are 28 
British dukedoms of which only four have 
been created since Wellington was made a 
Duke in 1814. The last dukedom created 
was that of Fife, in 1900, now held by 
H. H. Alexandra Victoria Alberta Edwina 
Louise Duff, wife of H. R. H. Prince Arthur 
of Connaught, uncle of George V. 
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“five great years,” as he calls 
them, Lord Reading was virtually a 
sovereign represented at London by 
the Secretary of State for India, 
a post now held by Lord Birken- 
head (see p. 11). He was the first 
Jewish Viceroy, and at the time of 
his departure for India many 
doubted that a Jew could uphold 
Anglo-Saxon prestige among Mos- 
lems and Hindus. His success in 
conciliating Mahatma Gandhi, fo- 
menter of Indian “resistance by 
non-cooperation,” amply disproved 
the fears of anti-Semites. Last 
week Indians expressed pleasure at 
the elevation of Lord Reading to 
a place among Britain’s two score 
Marquises. He is the first Jew 
ever to hold that rank. At Delhi, 
the capital of British India, the 
Marquis of Reading is succeeded as 
Viceroy by a Catholic, Lord Irwin 
(TIME, Nov. 9). 


Birth Royal 


Encompassed by a certain block 
on Bruton Street, Mayfair, stand 
The Coach and Horses (a public 
house), the business establishments 
of a tailor, corseti¢re, photographer, 
beautifier, decorator, and the resi- 
dence of Claud George Bowes- 
Lyon, 14th Earl of Strathmore. 

Last week his daughter, Eliza- 
beth, often affectionately addressed 
as “Queen Elizabeth” by her 
brother-in-law, Edward of Wales, 
lay abed in her father’s house at 
17 Bruton Street, while hundreds 
of wellwishers drank to her health 
at The Coach and Horses. 

As Elizabeth, Duchess of York, 
lay thus abed, the Duke, second 
son to George V., R. I., awaited 
anxiously the opinion of Sir Henry 
Simpson, husband of famed actress 
Lena Ashwell, and accoucheur to 
royalty. Sir Henry Simpson had 
previously allowed it to become 
noised about that the Duchess 
would not be delivered for another 
fortnight. When he stated last 
week, that the royal birth was 
imminent, and that “a _ certain 
form of treatment’* had been re- 
sorted to after consultation with 
other physicians, excitement and 
anxiety were rife among Britons. 

Shortly after midnight on _ the 
following morning Sir William 
(“Jix”) Joynson-Hicks, the Home 
Secretary, was roused from his bed 
and summoned to the house in 
which the Duchess lay, according 
to immemorial royal  custom.y 

*Sir Henry is an advocate of “twilight 
sleep.” 

+The theory that numerous’ witnesses 
should be present at royal births came to 
its perfect flower in the France of Louis 
XVI. Marie Therese Charlotte, the first 
child born to that King and Marie Antoi- 
nette entered the world in the presence of 
everyone who could squeeze into her bed- 
room at the moment of delivery (at least 
40). Servants valiantly ejected by the 
collar many a burly fellow, no longer priv- 
ileged to remain after the event. 
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At 2:40 a. m. a daughter was born. | 


Her first act, according to wit- 
nesses, was to yawn at Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks. 

“Elizabeth II’? The cheering 
crowds in Bruton Street were by 
no means certain that they were 
not cheering their future sovereign. 
The royal babe, although she is 
the King’s third grandchild, out- 
ranks His Majesty’s two grandsons, 
the sons of Princess Mary. This 
baby will ascend the throne in 
the event that she outlives George 
V, Edward of Wales and _ her 
father—providing of course that 
the Prince of Wales dies without 
issue and that a son is not born 
to her father. She thus ranks, at 
present, third in the line of suc- 
cession; and only three women in 
England outrank her in_ official 
precedence: Queen Mary, Princess 
Mary and the Duchess of York, her 
mother. 

Despatches reported semi-official- 
ly that the infant will be christened 
Mary Victoria Elizabeth—after 
Queen Mary, Queen Victoria and 
her mother. To the throngs seeth- 
ing in Bruton Street occurred an 
inescapable question: “Will she 
ascend the throne as Elizabeth II?” 

Students of probability guessed 
“No,” but recalled that Victoria 
received. the crown upon the death 
of her father, fourth son of George 
III, although two of her father’s 
younger brothers were then liv- 
ing. 

Royalty Stirred. When His Ma- 
jesty was awakened at Windsor 
by the telephone message which 
announced the birth of his first 
granddaughter, pleasurable excite- 
ment definitely ended his slumbers. 
Unable to doze off again, he rose 
and brewed himself a cozy pot of 
tea. As the sun peeped above 
the Windsor Hills, he went a-horse- 
back riding. Soon he and Queen 
Mary motored to Bruton Street. 

When the two royal grandaunts, 
Queen Maud of Norway and Louise, 
Princess Royal, both sisters of the 
King, rode out to see the newborn 
unchristened Duchess, ill luck at- 
tended them. Their motor car col- 
lided with a taxi near Knights- 
bridge, and only a quick swerve by 
their chauffeur prevented a serious 
accident. 


On Whom the Jest? 


For a generation the scintillant 
acumen of Lord Birkenhead has 
won him the name of lynx at the 
bar and lion among the ladies. 
While Lord High Chancellor of 
Britain (1919-22) he was revealed 
as a sphynx possessed of corrod- 
ing scorn and a face so immobile 
as to suggest paralysis. To round 
out the quatrefoil of his quadruped 
characteristics, the Earl of Birken- 
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. sodden, heavy stride 


head habitually walks with a sod- 
den heavy stride, his hands held 
dangling before his chest like the 
paws of a performing bear. But 
when he rises in public debate or 
sits down to a private téte-a-téte, 
he reveals the brilliance and su- 
preme persuasive power which have 
often made Conservatives favor 
him for the post of Premier. As 
everyone knows, he is Secretary of 
State for India, a personage. There- 
fore a sensation was created last 
week by widely bruited reports that 
he would receive £7,000,000 (near- 
ly $35,000,000) when the will of 
Sir Robert Houston, the late owner 
of the Houston Line, should be pro- 
bated. 

Despatches stated that Sir Robert 
had reckoned as negligible Lord 
Birkenhead’s reputed proclivities for 
gaming tables, toddies and toasts of 
every kind. The rich ship-owner 
was envisioned by many of his in- 
timates as anxious to testify to his 
long intimacy with the potent 
statesman by bequeathing Wealth 
to Power. All Britain was a-tiptoe 
when the will was probated at 
Jersey, England, late in the week. 

Sir Robert left his entire fortune 
to his widow. 

His friends confusedly about- 
faced, recalled that Sir Robert 
used to dye his beard, remembered 
that Lord Birkenhead once called 


him “the only genuine dye-hard,” 
advanced the press-trumpeted sen- 
sationalism that Sir Robert “made 
the Earl of Birkenhead pay £7,- 
000,000 for a jest.” 


“Coal Budget” 


Baldwin. Sorely harassed, Premier 
Stanley Baldwin spent virtually the 
whole of last week in attempting 
to mediate between the coal miners 
and owners of Britain. (TIME, 
Apr. 26 et ante.) 

Since the subsidy extended to 
the coal industry last July has 
already cost the British taxpayer 
£100,000,000 (nearly half a billion 
dollars), there is the most intense 
opposition to its continuance* by 
all unsubsidized taxpayers. At the 
same time, the miners insisted last 
week that they would walk out May, 
1, unless their wage demands were 
met; and the owners vowed they 
would lock the miners out rather 
than pay the wage demanded, unless 
the government continues its sub- 
sidy. 

Churchill. The approach of the 
crisis synchronized with the great 
annual politico-business event of 
the British Government—the pres- 
entation of the budget to the 
House of Commons by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Winston 
Churchill stepped up manfully to 
meet his great occasion. 

Totals. Mr. Churchill estimated 
that the government would have to 
spend some £812,000,000. He eal- 
culated on raising revenues that 
would yield a surplus of about 
£4,000,000. But the coal subsidy 
if figured in with the expenditures 
instantly turns this surplus into a 
deficit of £14,000,000. 

Special Taxes. Because of this 
fact, Mr. Churchill declared that he 
was unable to take off any of the 
special taxes imposed last year, 
such as the tax on beer. Instead 
he found it necessary to propose 
other taxes, chiefly a tax of 5% on 
all legal betting (at the race 
courses, etc.). 

France. Mr. Churchill sprang a 
surprise by announcing that France 
would make during the year a pay- 
ment of £4,000,000, perhaps more, 
on her debt to Great Britain. 

Encouraging Signs. The Chancel- 
lor called the attention of the Com- 
mons to the fact that trade was 
improving, that. the nation was 
richer than a year ago, and that 
in six years the British floating 
debt had been cut in half, reduced 
by £700,000,000. 

Discouraging Facts. He also 
called attention to the fact that 
consumption of spirits had de- 
creased, and consequently the Gov- 








*The date set for its expiration is May 
1, 1926. 






ernment’s revenues from that source 
had decreased. 

Churchilliana. “ ... we stand on 
a basis of reality. We may not 
be soaring in the clouds but there 
is solid ground under our feet. I 
am not looking for trouble [the 
betting tax]—I am looking for rev- 
enue.” 

Having presented his well con- 
sidered plan, Mr. Churchill sat 
back, leaving it to the mercy of 
the roaring winds of debate. 


Young Darwin 

Londoners of a Victorian cast 
of mind peeped cautiously last 
week into a new book, The Need 
for Eugenic Reform, by Major 
Leonard Darwin. They had not yet 
recovered from The Origin of Spe- 
cies by the Major’s late father, 
Charles Darwin. Their horridest 
fears were stirred when they dis- 
covered that the “eugenic reform” 
demanded by the major is a law 
penalizing individuals who bring 
into the world a greater number 
of children than their income will 
permit them to support decently. 

Stouter-hearted readers pondered 
well Major Darwin’s proposals: 

1) All couples receiving public 
assistance, relief from the state, 
unemployment doles, or free feed- 
ing of children, shall be warned 
that they must have not more than 
two children. 

2) Upon the birth of a third 
child, all public assistance shall 
cease immediately. 

8) Should subsequent investiga- 
tion (to be made in all cases) show 
that the children are not being 
reared under decent conditions, 
then the father and mother shall 
be segregated from each other un- 
til such time as they may possess 
the means to rear their children 
adequately. 

The Major continues: 

“The proposed deterrent should 
be known by all to be certain to 
follow immediately on any disre- 
gard of a warning given, and it 
should be_ sufficiently drastic to 
strike the imagination of even the 
dull-witted. If it became known 
that all this would be the inevi- 
table result of parenthood under 
these conditions, a fall would 
take place in the birth rate of all 
this section of the less fit, with 
great beneficial results, both im- 
mediate and racial.” 

The Significance. Since a_ root 
cause of war from which most 
surface causes spring is admitted- 
ly the pressure of increasing pop- 
ulation, it is to the advantage of 
all nations to ease and curb this 
pressure wisely, lest haphazard 
blood-letting continue.* But in 


*Since the close of the “World War,” 
the “Last War,” the “War to End War,” 
not a single year has passed without a first 
class war. Thus far, the 20th Century has 
experienced only one year tolerably free 
from formal warfare: 1910. 
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Victorians peeked 


Rome, Minister of Interior Luigi 
Federzoni cried last week: 

“We must repress all the dan- 
gerous theories which can wound 
the morals and health of our peo- 
ple. . . . Large numbers of chil- 
dren in the families, which are 
the greatest riches of the Italian 
nation, offer the most powerful 
instrument for Italy’s expansion in 
the world,.... ” 


ITALY 


Rome’s Lirthday 

Fascist masons toiled furiously, 
early in the week, to construct an 
imposing dais between the Arch 
of Constantine and the Colosseum, 
with stones taken from the nearby 
Temple of Venus. As “the 2,680th+ 
anniversary of Rome “dawned,” 
the dais was spread with draperies 
of imperial red. Upon it were set 
gilded crowns and other trophies 
won in the wars of ancient Rome. 
Soon Premier Mussolini ascended 
this mighty sustentation, planted 
himself on an_ imperial-seeming 
musnud. Jove-like, he frowned 
upon the suffocating throngs. Awed, 
they were silent. 

A procession passed before the 
Imperator of modern Rome. Black 
and brown troops from. Tripoli, 
Eritrea and Somaliland stepped 
smartly. Green and white robed 
Meharis swooped in billowy for- 
mation, borne by swift camels. Sav- 
aris and Spahis wearing the bright 


+“The city was founded or rather grad- 
ually arose at a wholly unknown time and 
under wholly unknown  circumstances.”’— 
Ploetz. The Festival of Palila, April 21, 
is celebrated by convention as the an- 
niversary of Rome's’ foundation. Cato 
gives the date 752 B. C. as marking the 
beginning of the mythical epoch of the 
King of Rome, 
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colored burnoose curbed their des- 
ert steeds upon the cobblestones of 
Rome. Sixty ,housand Fascist 
children marched with heads 
thrown back amid a_ surcharged 
silence more impressive than the 
wildest pandemonium. .. . 

Silence. Upon this triple holi- 
day—at once “the Birthday of 
Rome,” “Colonial Day” and “the 
Fascist Labor Day”—Premier Mus- 
solini was expected by many a 
Fascist to make some striking and 
imperial pronouncement. Instead 
Il Duce preserved a silence that 
was deafening. ... 

What did it mean? The corre- 
spondents of all the great news 
agencies at Rome cabled that “a 
trustworthy source” had supplied 
them with tidings of a secret pact 
between Greece and Italy, said to 
envision the ousting of Turkey 
from her Aegean and Mediterrane- 
an possessions between Constan- 
tinople and the port of Adalia (east 
of Rhodes). 

The specific objects of the pact 
were said to be the return to 
Greece of Smyrna and its hinter- 
land, and the occupation by Italy 
of Adalia (Turkey) and its hinter- 
land along the Bagdad railway. 
Thus Italy would seize at last the 
territory promised her in the se- 
cret Pact of London (1915), which 
induced her to join the Allies in 
the World War. 

At Athens, Foreign Minister 
Rouplos formally denied the exis- 
tence of any such pact. However 
“President” (Dictator) Pangalos 
of Greece is an avowed arch-mili- 
tarist and is known to be purchas- 
ing warships and arms to the ut- 
most limit of the nation’s cred- 
ee 
“Birthday.” Governor Cremonesi 
of Rome inaugurated the work of 
clearing away ignoble buildings 
throughout the city in order that 
her ancient monuments may stand 
out and new imperial structures 
rise. 

Blazing Fasces. As night fell, 
the Tiber was_ illuminated by 
searchlights and flares. High upon 
the Arch of Titus blazed an elec- 
tric sign displaying the fasces, sym- 
bol of Fascismo. 

Sage U. S. parents showed their 
inquisitive offspring what the fas- 
ces are by displaying the “tails” 
side of a new U. S. dime. 


Rumors. Strange rumors escaped 
last week from behind the Fascist 
censor’s dark screen so carefully 
adjusted to shut out all but the 
glories of Fascismo. It was told 
by a pressman at Basel, Switzer- 
land, that Mussolin’s intestinal 
complaint now makes it necessary 
for him to subsist chiefly on milk 
and rice, and he seeks forgetfulness 
from sharp internal pains by play- 
ing on the violin when he cannot 
sleep. At Lugano, Switzerland, 
another journalist just returned 
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from Italy declared that Roberto 
Farinacci, who recently resigned 
(TIME, April 12), as Secretary 
General of the Fascist Party, has 
definitely turned against Premier 
Mussolini and is raising an anti- 
Fascist rebellion in the northeast- 
ern provinces of Italy. 


FRANCE 


Premier's “‘ Pocket Money” 

At Moulins, France, dwells a 
modest carpenter who has admired 
M. Aristide Briand, .Premier of 
France, since the days when L’En- 
dormeur* was writing articles for 
the anarchist journal Le Peuple 
(circa 1885). 

Last week the carpenter was 
outraged to discover that his 
hero’s salary as Premier is but 90,- 
000 francs a year. Vexed and 
eager to right what he considered 
a wrong, the carpenter straight- 
way despatched 1,000 frances ($33) 
to M. Briand, with the request that 
he expend it as “pocket money.” 

Unfortunately the letter came 
under the eye of the French secret 
service, and four operatives were 
sent after “the man who has dared 
to insult the Premier of France.” 
Simultaneously the Minister of 
Commerce started proceedings 
against the carpenter for having 
“illegally mailed currency in an 
unregistered letter.” 

All this ponderous breaking of a 
carpenter upon wheels — within 
wheels came to an end when M. 
Briand himself chanced to read 
his admirer’s letter. Touched by 
its evident sincerity he detected 
no insult, called off the secret serv- 
ice and the Minister of Commerce, 
sent the carpenter a warm note of 
appreciation, returned the 1,000 
francs. 


. 


** Save the Franc! 

Sir Basil Zaharoff, famed “mys- 
tery munitions Croesus of Europe” 
(TIME, March 8, MONACO), contrib- 
uted 1,000,000 francs to a “Save 
the Frane Fund,” now being ad- 
ministered by Marshal Joffre. 
Other contributors: City of Lyons, 
250,000; the Paris Herald (U. S. 
expatriates’ daily), 100,000 francs 
and 222,000 more from its readers. 

Though the total collected last 
week exceeded one billion francs, 
the france slumped to a new low 
for all time, 30.32 francs to the 
dollar. 


Scandal Obliterated 


Because Minister of Interior Jean 
Louis Malvy fell in a swoon (TIME, 
March 29) while enraged Deputies 
shrieked, “Traitor! Pig! Lover of 





*Untranslatable: “the siren,” “the wheed- 
ler into benumbed  complaisance.” So 
called because of the Julling, persuasive 
power of his deep cello voice. 
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. .. fire-eater .. . swashbuckler 


Mata Hari!” and because he sub- 
sequently resigned from Premier 
Briand’s Cabinet (TIME, April 19), 
many Frenchmen had been strength- 
ened in their belief of the nine- 
year-old charge that he was once 
the lover of Mata Hari, a Javanese- 
Dutch dancer, who allegedly se- 
cured and sold to Germany secrets 
concerning the British tank (1917) 
and was shot as a spy on French 
soil a few months later. 

Last week, doddering old General 
Adolph Messimy (in 1914 Minister 
of War) created a sensation by 
calmly announcing that he, not 
M. Malvy, was the lover of Mata 
Hari. He said: “During many 
months, she, by all the means of 
seduction she knew how to employ 
in incomparable fashion, tried to 
acquire the right to call herself 
my mistress. I found her charm- 
ing, but full of mystery, enticing, 
disquieting. I had the imprudence 
not only to tell her that but to 
write it to her.” 

Since Mata Hari’s secret trial it 
has been known only that her 
lover was “a Cabinet Minister 
whose name begins with an M 
and ends with a Y”—both of which 
qualifications apply to both M. 
Malvy and General Messimy. The 
General has apparently held his 
peace all too long. 


POLAND 
“Anything Might Happen” 


At Warsaw, Finance Minister 
Jerzy Zdziechowski announced a 
program of fiscal reform catering 
somewhat to the potent Jewish fin- 
anciers of Poland, by whose co- 
operation he hoped to balance at 














last the Polish budget. Promptly 
anti-Semite influence, ever rampant 
in Poland, forced the resignation 
of Premier Count Skzrynski’s coali- 
tion Cabinet. 

With the national apple-cart thus 
upset, each of Poland’s three politi- 
cal tycoons (Dmowski, Right; 
Witos, Center; Pilsudski, Left) en- 
couraged his followers to set him 
up as dictator. Correspondents 
cabled that “anything might hap- 
pen.” Interest centred in  fire- 
eating, swashbuckling Josef Pilsud- 
ski, a former (the second) Presi- 
dent of the Rzeczpospolita Palska. 
He was exiled to Siberia (1887- 
1892) for plotting to assassinate 
the Tsar; and during the World 
War the Germans succeeded in catch- 
ing and imprisoning him. When 
at liberty, he delights to organize 
bands of “patriots,” train them in 
gymnastic sokols (clubs) and lead 
them on ill-considered expeditions, 
such as that which seized the 
strategically negligible town of 
Kielce (August, 1914). Poles love 
him since he fires imaginations. 

Amid all this excitement, the new 
$300,000 Rockefeller Foundation 
Hygiene Institute was opened, ded- 
icated, at Warsaw. 


PERSIA 
‘“King of Kings’’ 


Emissaries from the governments 
headed by Calvin Coolidge, George 
V, Gaston Doumergue, Paul von 
Beneckendorf und Hindenburg and 
many another, sought last week the 
capital of Persia, Teheran, a city 
located some 60 miles inland from 
the southern tip of the Caspian 
Sea, 

There the representatives of the 
Christian world were accorded a 
standing place at the left hand of 
the famed Peacock Throne* of 
Persia. On the right stood high 
Persian dignitaries—most of them 
Moslems, some Christians. All had 
assembled for the coronation of a 
man who five years ago was a mere 
bandit, Reza Pahlavi, marauding in 
Persia at the head of some Russian 
Cossacks who would not stop fight- 
ing when their original master, the 
Tsar, was executed. 

Successively “Reza Kahn,” as he 
called himself, terrorized the Per- 
sian Majlis (Parliament) into ac- 
cepting him as Minister of War 
(1921) and Premier (1923). He 
then became virtual Dictator and 
forced the Majlis to entrust him 


*So called from the figures of two pea- 
cocks standing behind it, their tails ex- 
panding as a background and solidly inlaid 
with sapphires, rubies, emeralds, pearls. 
so as to simulate exactly the plumage of a 
peacock. Originally it stood at Delhi, now 
the capital of British India, once the seat 
of the Mogul Emperors, for whom it was 
made. In 1739 the invading Nadir Shah of 
Persia carried off this trinket, valued at 
30 million dollars, 





with “the office and rank of Shah.” 
(TIME, Nov. 9, 1925.) Last week 
his star stood at its zenith. 

As the coronation ceremony be- 
gan, Shapur (Crown Prince) Me- 
hemen Reza Pahlavi, a stocky child 
who has been granted a civil list of 
$2,000,000 a year, entered the 
throne room and walked with dig- 
nity to a stance at the right of the 
throne. 

Two masters of ceremonies fol- 
lowed him, supporting on a cushion 
the Pahlavi crown, newly fashioned 
from a monstrous weight of gold 
and gems to inaugurate the new 
dynasty. 

Behind strode other officials, Cabi- 
net members, all bearing other 
crowns and diadems, which they 
set beside the throne. 

Last came a smiling jaunty dare- 
devil with a light in his eye, strid- 
ing swiftly in a gorgeous pearl em- 
broidered cape, wearing his habitual 
military cap adorned with a single 
aigret. 

With lithe dignity he seated him- 
self on the Peacock Throne. Quick- 
ly he removed his cap. Almost as 
quickly he placed the Pahlavi crown 
upon his well groomed head.* Then 
he stood up and gazed about him, 
tingling at the feel of his imposing 
title: Shahinsha Reza Shah Pahlavi: 
“The King of Kings, Reza, King 
Pahlavi.” 


NORWAY 
** All for Norway!’’} 


Within the stark-white Royal 
Palace at Oslo, the capital of Nor- 
way, a tall man who carries him- 
self like a ramrod and seldom 
smiles, waited last week in the 
expectation that an area several 
times larger than his present king- 
dom would soon be added to it. 
King Haakon VII of Norway knew 
that the great polar dirigible 
Norge** (“Norway”) would shortly 
set out to fly over an unexplored 
area exceeding one-fourth million 
square miles, the ice-cap of the 
world. (See AERONAUTICS.) At 
the stern of the Norge flies a silk 
Norwegian flag, the gift of King 
Haakon and Queen Maud (TIME, 
April 12, SciIENCE). Within the 
Norge’s gondola are other Nor- 
wegian flags of stiffest canvas, 
securely sewed to stout weighted 
spikes. According to international 
convention all that is necessary 
for Norway to annex legally the 
unexplored north polar region is for 
the Norge to fly over it, dropping 





*Defying the Persian custom that the 
Premier shall crown the Shah. 

+The national motto. 

**Pronounced Nor-ge. The g is sounded 
as in gold. The e, barely heard, is 
sounded as in eh? 
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a sufficient number of flags. Al- 
ready King Haakon’s realm em- 
VWraces the south polar cap, dis- 
covered and claimed for Norway by 
the same Norseman (Amundsen, 
1911) who now sails aboard the 
Norge. 

Haakon VII. The monarch who 
may thus shortly reign over a large 
part of the two extremities of the 
globe is the second son of King 
Frederick VIII and _ brother of 
Christian X of Denmark. In 1896 





THE KING OF KINGS 


Jaunty daredevil ... striding 
swiftly 


King Edward VII of Britain pru- 
dently caused the marriage of his 
third daughter, Maud, to Haakon, 
then Prince Carl of Denmark. In 
1905 the Norwegian Storting (Par- 
liament), emboldened by the benign 
attitude of the British Lion, de- 
clared dissolved the union of Nor- 
way and Sweden (1814-1905) and 
elected as king of Norway, Carl 
of Denmark, who promptly took the 
favorite name of the long extinct 
Norwegian Royal House, Haakon. 
Sweden, pondering well the power 
of father-in-law Edward VII, made 
no serious attempt to block the 
secession of Norway. Thus Haakon 
has been called the “chief strategic 
asset of his people.” 

While still Carl of Denmark, he 
became known as “the _ sailor 
prince.” From his 13th year he 
was constantly aboard some Danish 
warship—used to go off by him- 
self and chew at a great slice of 
coarse rye bread to keep down 
his seasickness. 

When Edward VII looked about 
for a hardy son-in-law, he was re- 
putedly not unpleased at reports 
that Prince Carl of Denmark could 
command any ship capable of being 
sailed, in language sufficiently lurid 
to cow the most rebellious fore- 
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castle hand. Since Carl has _ be- 
come Haakon, he has not so much 
mellowed as _ acquired _ reserve. 
Cheerful, kindly, stout of heart, 
he conceals these characteristics be- 
hind the bearing of a martinet. 
His people have penetrated by 
intuition to the true man; unques- 
tionably love and respect their 
King. Said a writer in the Paris 
Matin recently: “Haakon’s wife 
adores him—but who does not?” 


CHINA 
Peking Falls 


At Mukden, the capital of Man- 
churia, a little man tugged de- 
lightedly at his large ears—a sign 
that he was greatly pleased, puz- 
zled or vexed. He was the great 
Super-Tuchun Chang Tso-lin, the 
friend of Japan, the implacable foe 
of Soviet Russia, overlord by right 
of might throughout all Manchuria. 
He was pleased because his son, 
General Chang MHsueh-liang, had 
just entered Peking at the head 
of a victorious army. 

Despatches from Peking stated 
that the recent siege (Timm, April 
12) had been definitely broken by 
the entrance of the Manchu war- 
riors, and that foreigners continued 
unmolested, safe in the legation 
quarter. 

The long-suffering “Chief Execu- 
tive of China,” Tuan Chi-jui, defi- 
nitely ended his pretense of gov- 
erning at Peking, fled precipitately 
to Tientsin. 

Super-Tuchun Wu Pei-fu, “War 
Lord of Central China,” rumored 
ally of Chang Hsueh-liang in cap- 
turing Peking, did not enter the 
city last week. The original garri- 
son, adherent to the “Christian” 
Super-Tuchun, Feng Yu-hsiang, 
continued in headlong flight to Kal- 
gan, hotly pursued. 

From Mukden, Super -Tuchun 
Chang Tso-lin telegraphed a de- 
mand that the Soviet Ambassador 
to China, M. Karakhan, should 
immediately quit Peking. 


JAPAN 


Fat Yens 


The Japanese yen continued last 
week its recent upward movement 
(TIME, March 1). As Chinese 
merchants invested heavily in yen 
at Shanghai and Hongkong, Jap- 
anese bankers watched the quota- 
tions creep up and up at Tokyo. 
Before the week closed, parch- 
ment-skinned board-boys ‘chalked 
up a weird symbol meaning “One 
yen equals 47.312c today”— the 
nearest approach to parity (49.85c) 
since 1923. 
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Announcement 


In Malden, Mass., a green and 
white shingled bungalow, pleas- 
antly near the well-kept greenery 
of Middlesex Fells, boasts a new 
tenant. 

“Mrs. Whittern,” the postman 
said, “Mrs. Roy Emerson Whittern.” 

The name meant little to the 
neighbors. It meant much to mu- 
sicians. They knew that Mrs. Roy 
Emerson Whittern is also Ethel 
Leginska,* famed more for her dis- 
appearances than for her appear- 
ances. They were interested to 
hear that Leginska says she has 
definitely retired from the concert 
stage: “The public will soon for- 
get me as a pianist and I shall be 
glad. No one knows how I have 
suffered for the past 17 years every 
time I have been obliged to face an 
audience. Concert playing may be 
spectacular, but the great art is in 
composing and conducting. I am 
never frightened when I conduct.” 


Donkey 


Two native Atlantans made their 
début last week with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company in the first per- 
formance there of Massenet’s Don 
Quichotte, second offering in the 
annual week of opera. One was 
a proud, polite horse chosen to 
carry Feodor Chaliapin, chivalric 
Knight of the Rueful Countenance. 
One was a scrubby, taupe donkey 
chosen for Giuseppe de Luca, the 
faithful squire. Came the second 
act with the Don on the quest of 
his lady’s necklace. Came the 
scene where he_ sees’ windmills 
through the mist, takes them for 
menacing giants, mounts Rosinante 
and charges. Rosinante played 
his part well. It was Dapple the 
Donkey’s turn. With a very old 
and broken Don Quichotte on his 
back, led by the faithful Sancho, 
he started across the stage. Slowly 
and deliberately he moved until 
he reached the centre, aspiration 
of every debutant, haunt of prima 
donnas and tenors. It suited him, 
that particular spot. He stopped. 
Tenderly de Luca coaxed him. 
Bravely, as bravely as his padded 
fat form would let him, he pulled 
and coaxed and pulled, with no 
influence at all on the Dapple 
of the evening, who stood as 
fixed as a hydrant until the cur- 
tain was dropped. 

ok ok * 

The rest of Atlanta’s week was 
taken from a_ representative re- 
pertoire of well-tried operas, with 
Marion Talley and Mary Lewis the 
only newcomers added to the list 
of well-tried singers. With the 
company this year went Otto H. 
Kahn, chairman of the board of 


*Leginska’s real name before she married 
was Ethel Leggins. 





directors and majority stockholder. 
(See BUSINESS.) Said he 

“Gatti-Casazza, the general man- 
ager, frequently protests against 
sending the entire company to At- 
lanta. From his standpoint, you 
can’t blame him, for his job is to 
run the company, and if possible 
make financial ends meet. The 
Atlanta trip each year is a losing 
venture financially, and it is a 
huge undertaking, but I always 
tell him that as long as I live 
he’ll have to include the Atlanta 
season in his plans.- Why? Well, 
I fell in love with Atlanta twelve 
years ago, and it is a love to 
which I have been faithful. It is 
a good thing that sentiment in- 
fluences us. 


Hurriedly speeding north from 
Atlanta, the Metropolitan Com- 
pany opened in Cleveland playing 
La Cena delle Beffe and Pagliacci 
for its first performance and Boris 
Godunoff for its second. 


. . 


American 


“American music by American 
artists” was given last week in 
Manhattan, the first concert under 
the auspices of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters “to 
aid in fuller recognition of dis- 
tinguished American artists: The 
American artists were: Mme. 
Charles Cahier, contralto; Ruth 
Breton, violinist; Fred Patton, bari- 
tone; John Powell, composer - 
pianist. The American music was 
Powell’s Variations and Fugue on 
a theme of F. C. Hahr, songs by 
Loeffler, Chadwick, Carpenter, Sid- 
ney Homer, Henry -Hadley, E. S. 
Kelley, Walter Damrosch, Edward 
Harris, arrangements of Kentucky 
mountain songs by Howard A. 
Brockway, violin numbers by Brock- 
way, Cecil Burleigh, Hadley, Mac- 
Dowell and Sowerby. 

Critics lauded the Society’s pur- 
pose, commended the soloists, but 
regretted that the music did not 
reflect original, modern America. 


In Washington 


Eighty-one musicians chosen 
from the theatres and cinema 
houses of Washington took the 
stage of Poli’s Theatre, Washing- 
ton, last week. It was the first 
eoncert of the Washington Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Kurt J. Hetzel, promised 
since early last summer to the only 
city of its size and development 
not possessing a permanent, flour- 
ishing orchestra. Conductor Het- 
zel, tall, slender, dynamic, had had 


15 


his men together for only five 


ensemble rehearsals. Nevertheless 
they played creditably, excellently, 
an exacting if not unhackneyed 
program, which included Liszt’s 
“Les Preludes,” Tschaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony and the Tann- 
hauser Overture. 

Kurt Hetzel was formerly con- 
ductor of the Holttheater at Mann- 
heim, of the Stadttheater of Strass- 
burg. He was two years at the 
Royal Opera House at Munich, 
three years at the German Opera 
House at Czernowitz, Roumania. 
He has lived in Washington for 
less than a year. 





CINEMA 





New Pictures 


That’s My Baby. Douglas Mc- 
Lean is a mobile and generally at- 
tractive gentleman who occupies 
his time with comedy. This one is 
perhaps less laughable than usual. 
It tells about a mobile and gener- 
ally attractive stockbroker who fell 
in love with the fair daughter of 
his bitterest rival. Much of their 
wooing took place at a charity ba- 
zaar, in which most of the assem- 
bly had put on silk trousers and 
just gone Turkish. 


The Volga Boatman. Cecil B, De- 
Mille, whose name has become syn- 
onymous with ridiculous excesses in 
bathtubs and flappers, has turned 
to Russia. He has taken the seeth- 
ing horrors of the Russian Revolu- 
tion and turned them into a pale 
pink romance that will give you the 
fidgets. The Boatman of the title 
falls in love with the Princess, and 
the Princess falls foul of the 
wicked soldiers. The picture is 
often rescued by sets and photo- 
graphy of startling beauty. 


Beverly of Graustark. Marion 
Davies makes in this picture one 
of her occasional appearances on 
the screen and intensifies the im- 
pression that she is an exceptional- 
ly capable comedienne. Perhaps 
her grasp of emotional acting is 
less secure; there is so little of it 
in Beverly that it doesn’t matter. 
Miss Davies plays a girl, in one of 
those romantic phantom kingdoms, 
who masquerades for her cousin the 
Prince. 


A Social Celebrity. Adolphe 
Menjou in the part of a _ small- 
town barber who scaled Manhattan 
society, is about the same as usual. 
Mr. Menjou makes a point of be- 
ing unfailingly amusing. He has 
to help him in this venture an ex- 
ceedingly personable and promis- 
ing newcomer called Louise Brooks. 
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New Plays 

Pomeroy’s Past. Clare Kummer 
can balance the feather of wit on 
the foolish nose of her comedies 
just about as well as anybody in 
America. This latest of her all 





LAURA HOPE CREWS 


Her cowardly nephews got married 


too infrequent writings is pow- 
dered with agreeable derision and 
encumbered with an_ incredibly 
heavy last act. If you examine 
it meticulously you will probably 
find that the other acts are not 
too effective. For the sake of the 
numerous excruciating lines you 
will waive this examination. Pom- 
eroy’s Past is an_ entertainment 
of major delight in the conversa- 
tion. Otherwise it does not matter 
much. 

The adoption of orphan twins 
by two worthy bachelors is the 
axis of the evening. Two worthy 
young women marry the bache- 
lors in the end and the twins 
are disposed of to their Irish 
father in Denver. There bustles 
through the entertainment a fussy 
and magnificently maidenly sister 
of one of the bachelors, to whose 
share falls much of the comedy. 
This part, played by Laura Hope 
Crews, was easily the most event- 
ful. Ernest Truex did pretty well 
as the more cowardly of the adop- 
tive bachelors. 


Iolanthe. It has become so much 
a fixed custom to gurgle happy 
criticisms over any Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera—just because it is 
Gilbert and Sullivan—that Jolanthe 
as produced by Winthrop Ames 
left a lot of people without adjec- 
tives. It is generally agreed that 
in this entertainment he has done 














the best job of any producer at- 
tempting one of the famous series 
in our time. The only anxiety now 
is that he may be distracted be- 
fore he has revived everyone of 
the operas in an equally felicitous 
vein. 

Gilbert and Sullivan were such 
an amazingly clever couple that 
most of the recent producers giv- 
ing their works have spent a good 
deal of money on costumes and left 
the rest to the words and music. 
In reality the operas need the deft 
and specialized treatment demanded 
by any unique type of entertain- 
ment. Probably most producers, 
preoccupied with sex appeal and 
the Charleston, do not understand 
Gilbert and Sullivan. It has re- 
mained for Winthrop Ames to re- 
veal them so perfectly that every- 
one may understand and may 
enjoy. 

Mr. Ames has simplified his task 
by employing players that are for 
the most part widely unknown. All 
of them are good and some of them 
are extraordinary. Ernest Lawford, 
the only one of whom most people 
have heard, is conspicuously excel- 
lent as the susceptible Lord Chan- 
cellor with the pleasant occupa- 
tion— 

The constitutional guardian I 

Of pretty young Wards in Chancery, 
All very agreeable girls--and none 
Are over the age of twenty-one. 

The opening night audience at 
lolanthe was the most enthusiastic, 
most genuinely grateful of any 
similar gathering this season. The 
show is now accepted as incom- 
parably the finest musical prepara- 
tion of its type in town, and prob- 
ably in the world. 


Best Plays 

These are the plays which, in 
the light of metropolitan criticism, 
seem most important. 


SERIOUS 


BRIDE OF THE LAMB—Alice 
Brady giving what many consider 
the finest performance of the sea- 
son in a harrowing discussion of 
sex and religion. 

THE GREAT Gop BROWN—An in- 
tricate and baffling masterpiece 
about a man who borrowed brains 
and could not pay them back. 

CYRANO DE  BeERGERAC—Walter 
Hampden’s revival of the sound 
old romance about a lover with 
a big nose. 


LESS SERIOUS 

THE LAST OF Mrs. CHEYNEY 
Suayvity and stolen pearls among 
the good sorts and stuffed shirts 
of the English nobility. 

THE Wispom TooTH—A fantasy 
of failure and success through 
finding yourself a child again. 

WuHaT Every WoMAN KNOws— 
Barrie’s gentle comedy revived 








with Helen Hayes in the old Maude 
Adams role. 


MUSICAL 


Good looking, listening and 
laughing may be found at these: 
Iolanthe, The Vagabond King, 
Sunny, Cocoanuts, Pinafore, By 
the Way, Artists and Models, Tip- 
Toes, Raquel Meller and No, No, 
Nanette. 


. a 
No Flop 

The week following Raquel Mel- 
ler’s 27.50 début, a Manhattan 
gum-chewers’ sheetlet, the Murror, 
was out with the news that she was 
a ““fep:”* Speculators were de- 
scribed as anguished because they 
could not unload admissions to her 
expensive performances ($11 after 
the opening). Large pictures were 
displayed of Meller and Irene Bor- 
doni side by side. Bordoni is the 
wife of E. Ray Goetz, Meller’s im- 
porter. Was Bordoni vexed, asked 
the sheetlet, because her husband 
had presented, so sensationally, this 
Spanish onion? 

The sheetlet, of course, misled its 
readers. 

On her opening week at the Em- 
pire, Meller attracted in four per- 
formances $26,800. This is con- 
siderably more than even the most 
spectacular show in town could 
make in four exhibitions (Sunny 
grosses about $43,500 for eight per- 
formances). 





© Wide World 
ERNEST LAWFORD 


Highly susceptible Chancellor 


Her second week brought $26,500 
in box office receipts. Following 
her Manhattan engagement she will 
give one, sometimes two perform- 
ances in: Chicago, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Kansas City, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, San Francisco and _ Los 
Angeles. 


*Theatrical term for a flat failure; par- 
ticularly a financial failure. 
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ART 


Pennell 


In a room whose windows looked 
across a river to the towers of 
Manhattan, Joseph Pennell, etcher, 
died last week. He had been ill 
of pneumonia for a week. 


. . . 


No splendor of granite towers 
watched his adolescence. He was 
born in Philadelphia, in 1860, and 
worked as a clerk in a railroad 
office, studying when he had time 
in the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. He sold his first draw- 
ings—some illustrations for a story 
in the Century Magazine—when he 
was 21. Two years later he went 
abroad to draw the illustrations 
for William Dean Howell’s Tuscan 
Cities, and remained for some time 
on the Continent, living in Paris, 
in Italy. He knew Henry James 
in the days when that sensitive 
young man was trying to recover 
from the shock of calling on De 
Maupassant and finding him, not 
unaccompanied, in bed. He was 
a friend of Whistler, whose charm 
had an immense influence upon 
him and whose acid humor was 
not unlike his own. He drank 
wine with Andrew Lang; he knew 
Edmund Gosse and F. Hopkinson 
Smith, “whose books,” he said of 
the latter, “I never could stand— 
or the sight of him either.” Then 
he came back to America and be- 
gan work on the etchings of forges, 
skyscrapers, workshops, mills, ex- 
cavations, cities, that made him 
famous. 

Perhaps the placid landscapes 
in which he had spent most of his 
life had begun to vex him a little; 
perhaps their dreaming beauty was 
the very irritant that made him 
take fire at seeing, as if for the 
first time, the walls and towers, 
monuments of a fierce physical 
necessity, that industrial life was 
evolving here. The City of New 
York spoke its rocky sermon to 
him and he, better than any other 
etcher of this time, understood 
what it was saying. “When you 
go out on the ferry to Staten Is- 
land,” he wrote, “there is one mo- 
ment on the trip when, looking 
back to Manhattan, you see the 
city cleft by the canyon of Broad- 
way. I say that the Grand Can- 
yon has nothing to equal that 
eo ee a : 

To draw what he saw he dis- 
carded detail, the etcher’s common 
resource. He used mass and shad- 
ow as a sculptor uses them, giv- 
ing what is so hard to give in any 
two-dimensional art—the sense of 
a core, an inner heart of energy 
whose force, diffused through the 
etching, creates the thing seen, 
tower or bridge or buttress, as a 
piece of inevitable logic, the per- 
emptory gesture of a hidden im- 
pulse. When he drew a crane he 
was not interested in making an 


accurate picture of a piece of ma- 
chinery used to lift stones; the 
crane became as vital a thing as 
a comet, a mountain or a water- 
fall. This is the quality that in- 
forms all his best work: his bridges 


poised in tensile grace over tug- 


THE LATE JOSEPH PENNELL 


. « « found him looking through a 
high window 


boats and coal barges; his factory 
forges; his skyscrapers lifting, tier 
by tier, their walls and towers and 
denticulated terraces into the sky. 

He was not a genius, in the 
word’s jargon connotation. Some- 
thing was denied his hand. He 
left his illustrations for the Cen- 
tury Magazine far behind, but he 
could never express himself per- 
fectly. A certain crabbedness en- 
tered his nature through his sense 
of frustration. On a small scale 
he had the Michelangelic misan- 
thropy. He said of his teacher, 
Duveneck “He liked me—which 
most people do not.” 

When age began to dull his fin- 
gers, he kept it from dulling his 
wits by teaching art and writing. 
He wrote Whistler’s biography 
(Whistler had asked him to); and 
his own memoirs (The Adventure 
of an Illustrator) (TIME, Dec. 28). 
He took a great interest in stu- 
dents; would arrange exhibitions of 
their work at well-known galleries 
and then privately buy in half the 
exhibits. He toured the country 
giving lectures, and he talked a 
great deal, often tediously, about 
beauty and ugliness. But beyond 
doubt he well deserved the many 
honors that fell to him; beyond 
doubt it was fitting that death, 
when it came, found him looking 
westward, through a high window, 
at the city he had drawn as no 
man had been able to draw it be- 
fore him. 


In Detroit 


An angel and a Virgin have 
gone to Detroit to live. Created 
by the chaste, cloistered brush of 
Fra Angelico in the 15th Century, 
they have come down the years 
unblemished, staying long in Eng- 
land and more lately in Manhat- 
tan. Their two panels form an 
“Annunciation” that is unquestion- 
ably the finest of Fra Angelico’s 
work to be found in the U. S. 
today. Their former owner, Carl 
W. Hamilton, received a quarter 
of a million for them both from 
Edsel Ford, who, sailing for Evrope 
just then, left them hanging in 
public for all Detroit to see. 


RELIGION. 


Coffin 

The Union Theological Seminary 
of Manhattan is famed, undomin- 
ated by any Christian denomina- 
tion, facultied by men of eminence. 
It prepares independent young men 
to become ministers. 

This institution of high stand- 
ing heard last week that it was to 
lose its President by resignation. 
Dr. Arthur Cushman McGiffert, 
who had been President of the 
Seminary since 1917, and raised its 
$4,000,000 endowment fund, was 
obliged to retire on account of ill 
health. 

The trustees of the Seminary an- 
nounced a few days later that Dr. 
Henry Sloan Coffin, pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church for 21 years, and teacher 
at the Seminary for 22 years—yet 
still on the early side of 50—was 
chosen to succeed Dr. McGiffert. 
He is a liberal in the church, with 
a background of scholarship at 
Yale, at the Seminary of which he 
now becomes President, at New 
College, Edinburgh, and the Uni- 
versity of Marburg. 

It is said that no other divine 
in the U. S. is personally beloved 
by so.many people of intelligence. 
He speaks with sparkling wit, per- 
suasive earnestness. Once Dean 
Brown of Yale, hunting for a su- 
perlative, termed him “the greatest 
living Christian.” 








Pensions 

The present week the Presby- 
terian Laymen’s Committee, with 
onetime (1921-22) Postmaster Gen- 
eral Will H. Hays as chairman 
and Secretary Andrew W. Mellon 
as treasurer, will be soliciting “as 
limited a list as possible’ for $15,- 
000,000 to put the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Retirement Plan in op- 
eration. The enterprise has_ the 
co-operation of many a_ million- 
aire, such as Dwight W. Morrow, 
Alba B. Johnson. 

This great fund, will assure 
every worker in the church annual- 
ly a_ sufficient sum to live on. 
Widows will get one-half the 





husband’s pension, with a _ mini- 
mum of $300; orphans $100 each 
until they reach 21 years. 


Bust 

It is two centuries since Lincoln 
College, Oxford, performed its 
classic paradox. Founded to com- 
bat Lollardry in 1427, it unwit- 
tingly fostered a far greater popu- 
lar schism in the Church by con- 
ferring, in 1726, a fellowship upon 
a young deacon named John Wes- 
ley. To such good purpose did the 
young deacon put the freedom thus 
afforded him that Lincoln College 
was not so much honoring as hon- 
ored when, on the bi-centennial of 
his admission, it lately unveiled in 
its court a bust of John Wesley, 
founder of the largest* religious 
denomination that has grown up in 
the last 200 years—Methodism. 

The bust is placed outside a room 
where, 200 years ago, the midnight 
taper burned late, often and with 
great regularity. Young John Wes- 
ley, though “gay and_ sprightly, 
with a turn for wit and humor,” 
was imbued with a deep purpose, 
and to accomplish it he systema- 
tized his living, and his friends’ liv- 
ing, most strictly. They slept, ate, 
studied and discussed their aims on 
a time schedule so business-like that 
it drew upon them the ridicule of 
their irresponsible fellow Lincoln- 
ians. “Bible Bigots,” they were 
called, “The Holy Club,” and, for 
their ordered habits, “Methodists.” 

Undismayed, John Wesley and his 
“Methodists” went into the towns, 
the prisons, the open fields, stirring 
the stagnancy of the church of the 
day with a living word. Their 
word was Church of England, until 
opposition moved Wesley to ordain 
his own ministers and proclaim his 
personal interpretation of the creed. 
His followers have divided and sub- 
divided among themselves since, but 
on administrative issues only. Tens 
of millions of living souls—Wesley- 
ans, Methodists and the dozen or 
so sects articulated specially in dif- 
ferent times and climes—all revere 
the one man, the young deacon who 
followed his youth’s vision until his 
death, full of grace, at 87. 


Lewis 

Men differ in their creeds, their 
aspirations and the cut of their 
coats; it is hard to find two peo- 
ple who accept the same God in 
their hearts, though they may wor- 
ship in the same church, But 
there is a certain dogma of be- 
havior—the unwritten doctrine of 
good taste—that binds together in 
liberty of thought, forbidding any 
individual to thrust upon another 
his tailor, his ambition, his belief 


*Joseph Smith's Latter Day Saints (Mor- 
mons) today number but 625,160 in the 
7. a Of Mary Baker Glover Eddy’s 
Christian Science Churches in the U. 8S. 
there are 1,879. In the U. S. alone there 
are over 9,000,000 Methodists, Wesleyans, 
etc. 








TIME 


in God. When Sinclair Lewis, able 
novelist, violated this universal doc- 
trine in a church in Kansas City, 
he offended equally believers and 


JOHN WESLEY 
.. + the taper burned 


skeptics, as hundreds of editorials 
in last week’s press bore witness. 

The facts of Mr. Lewis’ offense 
are simple. Standing on the ros- 
trum of the Linwood Boulevard 
Christian Church, he took his 
watch out of his pocket with a the- 
atrical gesture and laid it on the 
prayer desk before him. It was 
an accurate watch, he said. He 
would give God ten minutes pre- 
cisely. . . ten minutes to demon- 
strate that He existed by striking 
him, Sinclair Lewis, author, dead 
where he stood. The people in the 
Linwood Boulevard Christian 
Church waited patiently. In the 
Independence Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church a_ few _ blocks 
away, a “golden wedding choir” 
(men and women who had been 
married 50 years) was. singing 
“Shall We Gather at the River?” 
Some of Mr. Lewis’s listeners had 
thought of going to the other 
church that morning; they wished 
now that they had gone. “Shall 
we gather, shall we gather...” 
Perhaps, if God did not take all 
the time that Mr. Lewis allowed 
him, they would be able to get to 
Independence Avenue in time for 
the solo.... “At the R-i-i-iver...” 
The old revival song, very far 
away, strummed in their minds, a 
dwindling obligato to the nasal 
voice that harangued them from 
the pulpit. 

“Is there no joy, no greatness 
in living? Is it the fear of hell 
that makes us_ good? If_ this 
theory is part of your Christian 
religion, then damn your Chris- 
tian religion.” 

Surely, God would laugh at a 
man who talked like that. “Damn 
your Christian religion.” That 
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was a bad word. A man had no 
business in a parlor, let alone a 
church, if he talked like that. God 
might strike a great man dead, 
but he would never waste his light- 
ning on a man who had no man- 
ners. 

“Luther Burbank... they say he 
forgot heaven and hell....I say 
that Burbank gave back to God 
all that God gave him. If he had 
to stop and take care of heaven 
and hell, they must be puny in- 
stitutions indeed... .” 


Small wonder that, throughout 
the week, editorial comment 
scathed loud Lewis. 

The New York World spoke for 
the literate, prosperous bourgeoisie: 

“The parallel with the burly 
coward who terrorizes an alley, a 
block, a school or a town is well- 
nigh perfect. Mr. Lewis thought 
he was annihilating religion by his 
defiance of the Deity to strike him 
dead. He was, in fact, giving an 
amazing exhibition of bad taste, 
insulting and shocking to every 
religious mind.” 

The New York Daily Mirror, 
with characteristic emphasis, spoke 
for the gum-chewers. At the top 
of its editorial page two pictures 
were printed, one of _ Sinclair 
Lewis with a monocle in his eye, 
and one (on the left) of a large 
hairy baboon with enormous ears, 
a wise, sad, underslung mouth, a 
flat nose. The baboon also wore 
a monocle. 

“The one on the right,” ex- 
plained the Daily Mirror, “is Sin- 
clair Lewis.” 





THE PRESS 


In Manhattan 


It was convention week for the 
town criers. Manhattan was over- 
run with them—the men who keep 
their ears to the ground ,their eyes 
on public whimsy, their private 
thoughts to themselves—for town 
criers may no longer air their per- 
sonal prejudices; the men who flood 
the land morning, noon and night 
with news, entertainment, instruc- 
tion and the merchants’ persuasions 
to buy, buy, buy, in bundles and 
bales and stacks and mountains of 
newspapers, which every year grow 
more numerous, multi-paged and 
hefty. 

A. P. First there was a conven- 
tion of the Associated Press, an or- 
ganization formed a _ quarter-cen- 
tury ago by newspaper publishers, 
to distribute news among them- 
selves on a non-profit-making basis. 
The routine business of this gath- 
ering was to consider ways and 
means of expanding and expedit- 
ing news distribution, to hear Sec- 
retary of State Kellogg speak on 
foreign relations, and to elect as 
officers; Frank B, Noyes (Wash- 
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We leave it to you.. 


The thumb presses—the match breaks. For the match is wood. 
And it is the nature of wood to break under pressure. 


Wood serves many purposes superlatively well. It is when the 
supreme need of safety enters that wood fails. 


The world saw wooden ships battered to pieces—saw wooden 
bridges crack and give way—saw wooden railway coaches reduced 
to kindling in collision. And then saw progress change these things 
to steel—for safety’s sake. 

For years the automobile body failed to keep step with this 
progress. The best body that could be produced was made of wood 
covered by a shell of metal . . . a compromise. Men had not 
learned to make a body entirely of steel. 


But that day is past. The All-Steel Body is here. Steel reinforced 
with steel—all-steel welded into one single unit. Nothing to splinter 
and give way under impact. 

There is no longer one good reason why you should ride in a 
wooden body . . . With 19,000,000 cars on the roads, with one in 
every 34 suffering an accident some time each year, which do you 
want protecting you and yours? A body of wood? Or a body of 
steel? We leave it to you... 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA—DETROIT 


Originators of the Budd All-Steel Automobile Body 


Many a motorist thinks his car has a Budd All-Steel Body when actually 
what it has is a body of wood clothed in a surface shell of metal. See that your 
next car is equ'pped with the Budd All-Steel Body, Accept no compromise. 
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A digestive aid 
that permits the 
stomach to digest! 





T is easy to get momentary relief from the 
distress caused by a too-rich dinner or a 
late rarebit. There are two ways to do it. 


Many people take bicarbonate of soda or 
some preparation containing it. But this 
method is open to the great objection that 
alkalies of this class, unless the dosage is 
exactly correct, leave in the stomach an 
alkaline residue which interferes with the 
normal work of digesting food! 


Gastrogen Tablets work 
quite differently 


Lo a . 

Then there is a second and a better way. 
Gastrogen Tablets correct acidity, but after 
the acidity is corrected they stop their work. 
In a few minutes after taking, your stomach 
will be normal—“‘in neutral” as it were, free 
from the alkalies which prevent the process 
of digestion. 


And in a few minutes, nature restores the 
proper balance of acidity (14 of one percent). 
With Gastrogen, digestion goes on! 


So if you are ever troubled with indigestion 
or similar distress, you will find Gastrogen 
Tablets the best way to secure the prompt 
relief you wish. Your indigestion will vanish, 
your distress will be gone. No matter how 
many Gastrogen Tablets you may eat, they 
can leave no bad after-effects. 


Gastrogen Tablets are mild, safe and effec- 
tive. They combat digestive disturbances 
without retarding digection. They are pleas- 
ant to taste. They purify the breath and 
they are very prompt in the relief they give. 


Your druggist has them in handy 
pocket-tins of 15 tablets for 20c, also 
in cabinet-size bottles of 60 tablets for 
60c. If you want to try them before 
you buy them, send the coupon for free 
introductory packet of 6 Tablets. 


© Bristol-Myers. 1926 





ington Star), president; Robert R. 
McCormick (Chicago Tribune), 
first vice president; J. N. Heiskell 
(Little Rock, Ark., Gazette), sec- 
ond vice president. They re-elect- 
ed: Melville E. Stone (a former 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


Had an irresistible scribe 


general manager) secretary, and 
Kent Cooper, able Hoosier, gen- 
eral manager. 


The gathering had also to re- 
feree the second round of a bitter 
fight between powerful Publisher 
Hearst and spunky Publisher Frank 
E. Gannett of Rochester, N. Y. 
The latter’s newspaper, the T'imes- 
Union, competes most successfully 
with the Hearstian Rochester Jour- 
nal and Post-Express. Knowing 
that he could serve his readers 
better and compete still more suc- 
cessfully, Publisher Gannett sought, 
two years ago, to enroll his Times- 
Union in the Associated Press and 
bring into its columns the swift, 
unmuddied current of news that 
the A. P. pumps from all parts 
of the U. S. and the rest of the 
world. Publisher Hearst, whose 
Rochester paper has access to that 
current, determined to block Pub- 
lisher Gannett and did so by rep- 
resenting to the Associated Press 
that to grant another franchise 
would lower the prestige and money 
value of his own, and indirectly, 
of all other A. P. franchises. 


Later, hearing complaints that 
Publisher Hearst’s use of, and re- 
ciprocal contributions to, the A. P. 
current were not what they might 
be at Rochester, the A. P. direc- 
tors unanimously agreed that the 
best interests of the A. P. would 
be served by inviting Publisher 
Gannett to accept a franchise. They 
sent letters to all the A. P. mem- 
bers urging them to vote favor- 
ably when this motion came up. 
Alarmed, Publisher Hearst com- 
manded his chief scribe, Arthur 
Brisbane, to circularize all the 
A. P. members and ask them if 
they were going to permit their 





votes to be thus “forced” by the 
directors; if, having “scotched” 
this reptilian idea in 1924, they 
were going to sit by and permit 
“the right of protest” to be over- 
ridden in 1926; if they were go- 
ing to permit Publisher Gannett 
to be “given a franchise for noth- 
ing that many other members have 
spent fortunes to obtain?” Scribe 
Brisbane, furthermore, denied that 
there had been any complaints 
against Publisher Hearst’s conduct 
as an A. P. member at Rochester. 


The Brisbane’ eloquence, like 
the Darrow, is irresistible. The 
A. P. members again voted for 
Hearst, against Gannett. Roches- 
ter, N. Y., will continue to get no 
A. P. news save that which is 
larded in amid Hearst news and 
decorated with Hearst headlines. 


Publishers. The biggest, the 
central town criers’ gathering, was 
that of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association. They met 
in the big Waldorf ballroom and 
reporters stood at the door jot- 
ting down, together with the great 
names of U. S. newspaperdom, oth- 
er publishing names variously dis- 
tinguished: J. W. Green of the 
Buffalo Express, who claimed he had 
attended more A. N. P. A. conven- 
tions than any other man alive 
(the reporter failed to note the 
record number); Zell Hart Dem- 
ing of the Warren, Ohio, Tribune- 
Chronicle, “only publisher:in the 
U. S. who does her own fruit- 
canning”; the ample Frank Ros- 
tock, who gripped in his hand, 
to help him fight down a craving 
for chocolate creams, a medal pre- 
sented him by Albert of Bel- 
gium as thanks for taking a 
strong Allied stand in the Cin- 
cinnati Post in defiance of his 
many pro-German readers; John 
B. Perkins, whose Journal has nine 
editions daily in one of the coun- 
try’s largest butter-and-egg centres, 
Sioux City, Ia.; E. B. Stahlman, 
owner of the Nashville, Tenn., 
Banner, who had lived 83 years 
and seen his grandson become his 
managing director. 


The keynote of the A. N. P. A. 
business sessions was—like all cur- 
rent U. S. keynotes—expansion of 
facilities, extension of functions. 
To expand, to extend, to go on 
making money, the publishers felt 
that they must get certain mat- 
ters adjusted. They protested 
loudly, as usual, that postal rates 
were extortionate. They hinted 
that advertising rates were too low. 
They declared that the public must 
be aroused to the pulpwood short- 
age with which they, the publishers, 
might soon be faced. 


Officers. To succeed S. E. Thom- 
ason (Chicago Tribune) as_ their 
president, the publishers elected 
John Stewart Bryan (Richmond 
News-Leader). Edward H. Butler 
(Buffalo Evening News), George 
M. Rogers (Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er) and Howard Davis (New York 
Herald Tribune) were other new 
officers—vice president, secretary 
and treasurer, respectively. 
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| Optimistic, Successful People 


tes 2 ae ~ Thousands have banished their 
! 7 he .. at eapee Meee ailments—found fresh ambition 
OO ee ce eae 2 ae ‘ —through one fresh food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 


j 4 Ce Pe. pot, Beet de remarkable fresh food. 
e : Bets 3 Hy The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
r ‘ ; Rare bs of every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
= : ’ Se 4 aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
0 te % - fa Re pe é sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
4 q he hee. ; only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
, ‘ ; Bp, P intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
. oer ie RS : and active. And day by day it releases new 
ie rear Ste. at RCRA aroma stores of energy. 
1S ae » sty) sf Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
> : « $ . 
a 4 ‘ j iss wee before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
d 3 —- a water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the 
t- a oa eit ; cake. For constipation especially, dissolve one 
at ‘pee 2 - | , F cake in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast 
h- . i and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time— 
is- ee ‘tt. tT ’ £ . e they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
© : ath 4 ‘ ae ee: or three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
AC ep - i . ie 4 _ . ; i x y “Whee i - 
“2 aM oF ; fo: Yeast. Start eating it today! 
ve Let us send you a free copy of our latest 
he ‘ <i lal booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
“4 13 ’ : : Dept. N-18, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
« Washington Street, New York. 
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ng “TWO YEARS AGO I was almost a complete wreck; worn-out nn 
re- overwork, and suffering from stomach troubles for over ten years. 
el- Besides, my face was actually covered with eruptions. Not a single 
: pimple is on my face now; and I certainly look and feel well in every 
in- way. All impurities have disappeared. It was Fleischmann’s Yeast 
his which created the vigor that helped me to my health. Out of the 
hn rut, as I look back I say of this food, ‘Ask one who has tried it!’ ” 
ne Atrrep Krexe, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“TAM AN EDITOR, chained 
om- to my desk most of the day. 
heir I find activity on a small farm. 
eted I suffered from a painful boil. 
ond The doctor said, ‘Eat Yeast 
tler + : 5 cakes.’ The boil gradually les- 
ree “WHEN i STARTED USING FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST, I was eh ee ne 
eal- run down to a mere shadow; I could not sleep, had no appetite. I bled with nee = heros Pout 
Tork had to take tonics and laxatives continually. Now I am perfectly the boil — ae three o~ 
new well. I can eat anything without distress. When returning home cakes h ee bs alae 
tary worn out from a day’s shopping I take a cake of Yeast and feel one the rash was gone. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
entire system—aids digestion—clears 
the skin—banishes constipation. 


hundred per cent better in every way.” Henry W. Lacy, 
Mrs. Bertua H. Moore, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio Wakefield, Mass. 
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to be president of the system. It 
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Railroaders 


It is not by chance that a rail- 
clerk or track laborer rises 
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DANIEL WILLARD 


His eyes flash, see romance 


is not by chance that universities 
select the heads of their boards of 


SUNDAY TEA AT 


is an event to those of Plainsview 
who patronize this excellent boarding- 
Tables piled high with rich viands 
and colorful salads flanked with steaming pots 
of tea and coffee tempt the eye and appetite. 
cereal table plain, simple boxes of Shredded Wheat gesture 


house. 


with wide-flung covers. 





The patrons help themselves. An imposing percentage go direct 
to the cereal table, prepare their dish of crisp inviting 
Shredded Wheat and require nothing else. 
number of those who remain often wish 
they had. Sooner or later they come to 


Shredded 
Wheat 


ALL THE BRAN YOU NEED 





trustees and the chairmen of their 
endowment-raising committees. It 
is not by chance that Daniel Wil- 
lard, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, now fills those two 
positions at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity exactly as Howard Elliott, 
chairman of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, fills them at Harvard 
University. 

Mr. Willard was elected last 
week, after twelve years on the 
Johns Hopkins board and_ three 
years as mainspring of a commit- 
tee that has raised some six mil- 
lions to expand and endow the 
Johns Hopkins hospital and medi- 
cal school. Now he will be, with 
President Goodnow, the mainspring 
by which Johns Hopkins means to 
eliminate its elementary instruc- 
tion, reorganize itself on its orig- 
inal lines of advanced and research 
work (TIME, March 8) and raise 
six more millions to finance the 
change. 

They say that Daniel Willard’s 
mind proceeds like one of his ex- 
press trains—from start to destin- 
ation without local stops. It must 
have run that way always. Born 
on a Vermont farm, he won a 
teacher’s certificate before he was 
16 and taught while finishing high 
school. Lacking funds to go to 
Dartmouth, he made the most of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege—made too much of it, wore 
out his eyes. He got a track la- 












‘‘HELSTROMS”’ 
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borer’s job with the idea of rising 
to the throttle of a locomotive, 
which he did in two years, at 20. 
Out west the infant Minneapolis 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie road 
offered openings. Young Willard 
steered clear of cards and drink 
the avocations of the human riffraff 
that used to infest young railroads, 
Then the B. & O. sent for him. He 
assisted its general manager for 
two years, when the president of 
the Erie sent for him. In 1910, be- 
fore he was 50, the B. & O. sent 
for him again, this time to be 
president. His conduct of that line 
was such that in 1917, President 
Wilson picked him to direct the 
biggest railroading job. ever at- 
tempted in this country—integrat- 
ing all U. S. lines under Federal 
control. 

He rides constantly on his own 
trains, studies them, studies com- 
muters, calls his private car his 
“business” car. “There is nothing 
more important than accuracy,” 
says Daniel Willard. His eyes flash, 
his slim figure, almost boyish ‘at 
65, straightens. He adds, “There 
is romance in this business.” .. . 

Howard Elliott, president of the 
Harvard Overseers and of _ the 
lately-created Harvard Fund Coun- 
cil—not a “drive” organization but 
a permanent institution through 
which Harvard alumni will contrib- 
ute annually in small amounts to 
the university’s development and 
support—is a railroader of the same 
gauge, action, power. His career, 
except for an engineering course 
at Harvard, parallels Mr. Willard’s 
closely—a New England parentage, 
ground-training in the Midwest, the 
presidency of the Northern Pacific 
at 42 (1903). In 1913 he accepted 
the task of rehabilitating the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, but 
had to resign after four years. Re- 

















HOWARD ELLIOTT 
It is notable to behold... 





covering, he worked under Mr. Wil- 
lard in the U. S. Railroad Adminis- 
tration. He is still a director of 
19 roads. The breadth and activity 


of his other interests are witnessed 
in a_baker’s 


by his membership 





Are you giving Hercules 
only half a chance? 


You might as well bind up one arm of 
Hercules and expect him to doa real job 
worthy of his strength, as to expect elec- 
tricity to do a complete job when your house 
is inadequately wired. 

Electricity is a servant of more than Her- 
culean strength, but you’ve got to give it a 
chance. Your wiring plan should be more 
complete than the one here pictured ; it should 
have more of those curious signs which the 
electrical contractor uses to indicate switches 
and convenience outlets and circuits. 


Tell your electrical contractor to go ahead 
and provide these extra outlets and handy 
switches to make your installation an all- 
around layout for light, heat and power. 


Then couple this wiring system with the 

Published right appliances, and your electrical servant 

in the of all work will be geared up to do a 100% job. 
interest of 
electrical 


development (5 ravbaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT. 


Western Electric 


No. 77 of a series 





dozen of educational, sociological 
and political bodies besides the cen- 
tre of his affections and labors— 
Harvard university. 


Harvard and Johns Hopkins 
stand, with very little company, at 
the forefront of higher education 
in the U. S.—for research, for great 
teachers, for liberal and progres- 
sive educational policies. It is 
notable to behold those policies, so 
far as they are brought about by 
boards of trustees, being furthered 
by the country’s highest type of 
“captain of industry”; notable to 
behold two men, who have made 
very definite contributions to what 
the country economically is, now in 
their graying prime bringing an 
intellectual increment to what the 
country, culturally, shall be. 


Pool 


If it is the barber who always 
needs a haircut and the tailor 
whose clothes never fit him, then 
it is the economics professor who 
makes unwise investments—at least 
he seldom causes a sensation by 
making brilliant ones. But the 
foolish economists of Columbia 
University will be benefited by a 
scheme projected there last week, a 
scheme that is probably unique 
among college faculties. Shrewd 
astronomers, canny classics schol- 
ars, practical esthetics lecturers— 
in fact, all Columbia’s staff—were 
invited to pool their investments in 


The True 


Measure 


UALITY would be 
qualityeven with- 
out a name. But the 
presence of the Knox 
label in a fine hat does 


prepare a man for the 
revelation of quality 


he invariably finds. 


The Knox “Fifth Avenue” 
is priced at $8 


IKINOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 





a faculty fund to be handled by 
three trustees. The benefits prom- 
ised: services of competent counsel, 
diversification of investments, a 
greater-than-average income and 
relief from the onus of handling 
securities personally. It seemed 
logical that at last the “poor pro- 
fessor” was to “get in on the 
ground floor” of financial oppor- 
tunities that a great university’s 
wealthy patrons and trustees are 
invariably in touch with. 


Income 


The University of Texas is at 
present enjoying, from one im- 
personal benefactor alone, an in- 
come of about a million and a half 
dollars a year. It is not a case 
of some preposterously wealthy 
and generous retired capitalist. It 
is not revenue from an enormous 
endowment fund. The income is 
the university’s one-eighth royalty 
on the output of the Group 1 
Oil Company, organized three 
years ago to drill on land that 
the university chanced to own. 
Last week the company’s direc- 
tors declared three monthly divi- 
dends of $250 a share on the 2,048 
shares outstanding, which, when 
paid, will bring the total dividend 
for the year ending in July to 
$2,415 a share. Last year Texas 
soil yielded 3,726,000 barrels of 
oil to grease the wheels of higher 
education in Texas. 


‘“Nothing Can Rectify”’ 

The wholesome, upright, law- 
abiding students of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology (Pittsburgh) 
were hurt—deeply and irreparably 
injured. Their beloved and _ re- 
spected head, Dr. Samuel Harden 
Church, in testifying against pro- 
hibition before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee last fortnight (TIME, 
April 26, NATIONAL AFFAIRS), had 
implied that drunkenness and other 
evils existed among students uni- 
versally and had failed to exclude 
his own Carnegie Tech from the 
condemnation. 

It was infamous, shocking. The 
duty of the Carnegie Tech student 
council lay clear before it. Clothed 
with great dignity, it met behind 
closed, guarded doors and received 
Dr. Church to hear any explana- 
tions he might have to offer. Dr. 
Church was full of contrition. 
With rapt sincerity he said: “There 
is nothing at Carnegie Tech that 
can be called drunkenness. . . .Like 
Hamlet, I have shot my arrow 
o’er the house and hurt my brother. 

. All the statements attributed 
to me which reflect upon our stu- 
dent body, I withdraw. ...I ex- 
press to you, one and _ ail, 
my deep sorrow. ...” He went on 
to say that he had been caught 
completely off his guard by a ques- 
tion from Senator Reed at the 
hearing, had spoken in the heat 
of an excited moment. 

It forgave Dr. Church, yes, but 
“nothing said now can rectify the 
injustice done to the present and 
future students of Carnegie Tech.” 





SCIENCE 





The Diggers 


Little bands of men roaming 
over the earth, poking in caves, 
pits, mounds, quarries, buttes for 
vestiges of the creatures that 
roamed the earth before them. Big- 
ger bands of men examining maps, 
bringing steam shovels, excavating 
whole dead civilizations. Millions of 
dollars spent in digging every year. 
... Following are significant efforts 
and exhumations of the past few 
months, chiefly in Africa. 


In the Sahara, at Hoggar, a 
band of French and Americans— 
“Count” Byron Kuhn de Prorok,* 
Algerian officials, and Trustee W. 
Bradley Tyrrell of Beloit College 
(Wis.)—broke into the reputed 
tomb of Tin Hinan, semi-legendary 
queen and goddess of the white 
race of Tuaregs (Berbers). In the 
crumbling frame of a carved 
wooden couch lay the _ six-foot 
skeleton of a personage, seeming- 
ly female, littered with beads, car- 
buncles, garnets, gold and _ silver 
objects, glass balls, with black and 
yellow designs like eyes. On the 
arm bones hung massive _ brace- 
lets—eight on the right, seven on 
the left—of gold alloyed with cop- 
per and some other metal, perhaps 
antimony, which would link the 
artifacts definitely with Punic work 
done at Carthage, on the Sahara’s 
north edge, before its conquest by 
Rome in 146 B. C. The beads re- 
sembled Carthaginian work of the 
Fourth Century B.C. At _ the 
skeleton’s ostrich-plumed head 
rested a six-inch statuet—a naked 
female with hips exaggerated as in 
Aurignacian figures of Paleolithic 
workmanship—which some held to 
be the famed Libyan Venus, others 
merely a fetish placed by the burial 
party for good luck. 

The party plowed back across 
the Sahara, smitten sorely by sand- 
storms, but not before M. Maurice 
Reygasse, savant and Governor of 
the Department of Tebessa, had 
ingratiated himself with Amenokal 
Akhamouk, monarch of the Tuareg 
(who only a few years ago scourged 
the desert, slew foreigners), to 
such an extent that a royal edict 
was issued to find and lay before 
white archeologists a manuscript 
containing, in several hundred 
sheets of parchment, the only known 
history of the Tuaregs. This 
should throw much light on the 
history of the Punic Carthaginians 
with whom, it is now. estab- 


lished, the Tuaregs traded. ex- 
tensively. 
In Paris, journalistic sarcasm 


was drowned in archeologists’ en- 


*Born in 1896 at Mexico City, son of 
Leon S. Kuhn, a naturalized U. S. citizen, 
“Count” de Prorok attached his courtesy 
title from an uncle, the late Count Theo- 
phile Konerski de Prorok, who adopted 
him. His first name was affixed upon the 
discovery that he was descended from 
a relative of Lord Byron. Young, dashing. 
romantic, his contributions to archeology as 
chief of the Franco-American efforts at 
Carthage are already very considerable. 
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about Yourself? seu 


Are You Afraid to Face the Trut 


i, 
4 i 


There are occasions in the life of every man when he realizes 
how miserably he has fallen below what others had expected 


of him and what he had dreamed for himself. The 
faces the truth, and does something about it. 
man finds an excuse for his failure, and does 


“big” man 
The “Little” 
nothing. What 


are your answers when you ask yourself questions like these? 


Am I not drifting along 
aimlessly? 


What, after all, is my pur- 
pose in life? 


Once I had real ambitions 
—are they unattainable? 


Am [trusting too much to 
chance to bring me 
success? 


What is my _ greatest 
weak point? 


Is it lack of will, 
memory, 


poor 
mental lazi- 


ness, mind-wandering, 
or what? 


Am I too old now ever 


to do anything worth 
while? 


Am I “‘licked’’ by life, am 


I a ‘‘quitter’’? 








What can I do, now, to 
‘‘find myself’’? 


How 550,000 people have “found themselves’ 



















































































through Pelmanism. 


F you are ina “blind alley” of life, 
trying to grope your way out, 
you should find out at once w hat 

Pelmanism has already done for over 
550,000 people. 


Pelmanism awakens the unsuspected 
powers in you. It is a scientific system of 
mind-training; it takes the well-established 
principles of psychology, simplifies them so 
that they can be understood by everybody, 
and arranges them into a really remarkable 
system, which is designed to re-arouse and 
to train certain mental faculties, which in 
most of us lie absolutely dormant and 
atrophied. 


What It Has Done 


Pelmanism originated in Great Britain. 
Members of the royal family, leading states- 
men, distinguished military and naval offi- 
cers, world-famous authors, artists, actors, 
editors and publicists, leaders in industry 
and finance, people of the highest distinc- 
tion in the Empire—became just as enthusi- 
astic Pelmanists as clerks and “tommies” 


and day-laborers. 


When the movement spread to America, 
the same story was repeated—captains of 
industry and finance, men of affairs, jurists, 
writers, leading business men, professional 
people ‘of all types—adopted Pelmanism as 
enthusiastically as wage-earners and college 





students. -And now, over 550,000 people in 
every part of the world, men and women 
usually of the highest type of intelligence, 
have adopted and use Pelmanism to help 
them “‘find themselves.’ 


The Kind of People Who 
Advocate Pelmanism 


Is it not clear that there must be some- 
thing of great value in Pelmanism when 
distinguished men and women like the fol- 
lowing advise you to take it up? (Hundreds 
of other names like these could be added if 
space allowed.) 


General Sir Robert Jerome K. Jerome, 
Baden-Powell, author and drama- 
founder of the Boy tist. 

Scout Movement. 

Judge Ben B.Lindsey, 
founder of the Juve- " 
nile Court of Denver. B., G. C. S. J. 

Frank P. Walsh, for- George Lunn, former- 
mer Chairman of ly Lt. Governor of 
National War Labor State of New York. 
Board. 

Major General Sir 
Frederick Maurice, 
Director of Military 
Observations, Im- 
perial General Staff. sit 

Admiral Lord Beres- . 
ford, G. C. B., G. C., Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Vv. O. Couch, dramatist. 

T. P. O’Connor, “‘Fa- 
ther of the House of 


General Sir O’Moore 
Creagh, V. C., G. C. 


Sir HarryLauder, cele- 
brated comedian. 


Sir Harry Johnson, 
author and drama- 


W. L. George, author. 


Commons.’ A. Gillespie, _Vice- 
H.R.H.PrinceCharles President of Cluett, 
Of Sweden. Peabody & Co. 


Send for Free Book—No 
Obligation 


W hen people of this type find that there 
is “something in Pelmanism,” can you 
afford to ignore its possibilities for you? 

We will be glad to send you, without 
charge a book called “Scientific Mind- 
Training.” This tells the complete story 
of Pelmanism, what it is and what it does; 
it is filled with stories—some of them almost 
unbelievable—of people whose lives have 
been completely made over by Pelmanism. 

To send for this book involves you in no 
obligation; nor will you be bothered by 
salesmen. It will be left to your own judg- 
ment whether you do not need this ASSIST- 
ANCE, almost more than anything else in 
life. Send for the book now, before you 
forget. 


The Pelman Institute of America 


(Approved as a Correspondence School under the 
laws of the State of New York) 
Suite 665 19 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 


The Pelman Institute of America, 
Suite 665, 19 West 44th St., New York City 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has 
actually done for over half a million people. Please 
send me your free book, “Scientific Mind-Training”. 
This places me under no obligation whatever. 


Name 





BOOK FREE 
7o Ambitious Men 


S the spark of ambition glowing hot within you? Are 

youa ietne iy Gomme seeking the means to advancement 
or a seasoned business man or executive ready to fortify 
and enhance your success in your business or position? 
If so, we will gladly send you a copy of an intensely inter- 
esting 128 page book that has turned the tide of affairs in 
the lives of over 50,000 men, young and old. 


« Do you realize how large a 
Startling Truths: aber of successful peel 
ness men and executives are law trained men? Are you aware 
that the Blackstone Institute Non-resident Course and Serv- 
ice have been the direct means of vastly increasing the sala- 
ries and earnings of thousands of men? No doubt you will be 
amazed at the importance of the law-trained man in every 
business—and the er e with which any ambitious person can 
attain training in law for business use or as a profession. 
*“*The Law Trained Man”’ is a remarkably informative 
book that brings stirring messages and facts from leaders in 
business and civic affairs. It shows the lcgal pitfalls of busi- 


ness, giving daily examples. ‘It is now yours for the asking— 
af you are earnestly ambitious. 


« Blackstone Institute with 
A 35 Year Recor * afiiliations, was founded 
in 1890 and has over 50,000 subscribers. Its Modern Ameri- 
can Law text is cited as standard and authoritative by tho 
higher courts of U.S.A. Itis wonderfully indexed for 
everyday business or law office use. The degree of LL. B. is 
conferred. Subscribers are in business connections and are 
practicing law everywhere. Send a postal or the coupon for 
“The Law Trained Man” before the edition is exhausted. 
Address Dept. 85 , Blackstone Institute, Inc., 

4753 Grand Boulevard, Chicago. 


U BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, INC. 1 
Dept. 85 , 4753 Grand Bivd., Chicago, Ill. I 
Please ead me by mail and without chiiestion a copy of your = I 
1 8 page book, *“The Law Trained Man,’’ and details of your la 
i course and service. aca 
BED gp ccccdevcccuncsssetevnccesdaccacne eeccccees 1 
| | 
| BPOMGOR....cccrescccccccccccvecccevecccccosccceses 1 
| Address...... abatiihiea inde cnipalatiovimsidced- a 
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Vacations in 


EUROPE 


for Representatives of 


TIME (See page 28) 


POWER TERRAQUASCOPE 
(Land and Water Glass) 
STEREO PRISM 
BINOCULARS 


REDUCES 80 YDS. TO 10 


Other Distances in Proportion 


ARE you going motoring, boating, camping, 
hiking, fishing, hunting, to baseball games, 
to the races, to the beaches, on bird walks, to a 
military camp, to the mountains, to the sea- 
shore? Do you love nature and the out-of- 
doors? Haven't you sometimes envied others 
who had binoculars when there was something 
exciting, interesting or beautiful beyond your 
range of vision that you would have given a 
great deal to see? These Binoculars offer you 
a chance to make up for what you have lost, 

The Terraquascope Stereo Prism Binoculars 
are made to our special specifications and order 
in France. They have excellent light-gatheriug 
or illuminating power, so that objects appear 
bright, clear, and in their exact colors. The 
field of vision is large; for instance, 119 yards 
at 1000 yards distance. Central focussing, 
with adjustment to fit distance between eyes 
and also individual focussing for minor adjust- 
ments. Strong, light in weight, only 17 oz. 
Supplied with sole leather case, shoulder strap 
and neck strap. Sent prepaid upon receipt of 
check or money order for $23.50. If not en- 
tirely satisfied, send them back at our expense 
within ten days and your money will be prompt- 
ly refunded in full. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD COMPANY 
Dept. Al 
Manufacturing Opticians, Est. 1870 
300 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





thusiasm when Digger de Prorok 
laid his finds before the govern- 
ment. Professor Stéphane Gsell of 


the College of France demonstrated 





© International 
DIRECTOR-PROFESSOR BREASTED 


... at the peak 


before the Institute of France 
that Tin Hinan, whose tomb and 
skeleton he was inclined to believe 
had been found, could not have 
lived earlier than 1,000 B. C.; 
probably about 900 B. C. Others 
aimed their guesses at her actual 
date between those two centuries. 


In Egypt, excavating continued 
under various commands without 
interruption from the furor over 
John D. Rockefeller Jr.’s offer, and 
Egypt’s refusal, of a ten-million- 
dollar museum to house the ancient 
country’s treasure trove (TIME, 
March 1 et seq.). At Sakkara, the 
Department of Antiquities of the 
Egyptian Government continued its 
quiet, painstaking disinterment of 
“the beautiful Temple of Zoser” 
at the base of the famed Step 
Pyramid. King Zoser, a monarch 
of the Third Dynasty (3,100 B. C.) 
built—apparently before any one 
else in the world—in dressed stone, 
while his contemporaries of Upper 
and Lower Egypt were still get- 
ting along with tombs and temples 
of Nile mud. One Sakkara tomb 
yielded mummified horses, the first 
ever found in Egypt. 

Near Luxor, a native boy of 
18 dug up, right in his yard, 
statues, mummies, a scarab; sold 
them to a U. S. tourist for £110 
(about $534); was arrested, im- 
prisoned. Government officials ne- 
gotiated for the digging concession 
in this yard, were refused by the 
owner, who announced that he 
would himself explore four buried 
rooms located by the boy, that he 
would soon be known as another 
Howard Carter. 

At Abydos,* investigation of the 
mysterious Osireion—a subterran- 
ean building behind the well-known 


temple of Seti I—proved it to be 
a unique mausoleum, constructed of 


*Not to be confused with the Abydos on 
the Hellespont where Xerxes the Persian led 
his hosts from Asia Minor over into 
Greece. The Greek name means “hill of the 
symbol or reliquary.” 


colossal stone blocks, with a cen- 
tral hall entirely surrounded by a 
deep channel of water around 
which a narrow ledge communi- 
cated with 17 cells. The central 
chamber could be reached only by 
boat or swimming. The ceilings 
of the approaching passages bore 
sculptured scenes of judgment and 
horror in the hereafter, with King 
Seti I at peace between the out- 
stretched arms of the sky goddess 
Nut, goddess of death. 

At Cairo, Digger Howard Carter, 
chief of the British expedition in 
the Valley of Kings, arranged for 
the public exhibition of King Tut- 
Ankh-Amen’s massive gold coffin, 
beaten out of £50,000 ($243,000) 
worth of bullion. The Egyptian 
Government released photographs 
for the non-tourist world to see. 

Director-Professor James  H. 
Breasted of the University of Chi- 
cago forces in Egypt, in addition to 
acting as Mr. Rockefeller’s spokes- 
man in the gift-museum matter 
broadened his activities upon the 
receipt of $200,000 from the Gen- 
eral Education Board: enlarged 
his epigraphic (inscription-reading) 
staff at Luxor, engaged a paleon- 
tologist and a ‘surface geologist to 
investigate the Valley of Kings in 
general and, in particular, to in- 
vestigate a cavern a day’s journey 
from Luxor where he had seen na- 
tives picking up prehistoric flints. 
(Last year a Neanderthal skull 
was found near Luxor, in a cave 
overlooking the Sea of Galilee.) 

Dr. Breasted has no superior in 
Egyptology. He is said to have 
read every Egyptian inscription 
ever discovered. Hale at 60, he 
is at the peak of a distinguished 
career that began 32 years ago 
when he returned from the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, with a Ph. D. 
and a bride, to join the University 
of Chicago staff. Last week he 





© Wide World 
DIGGER DE PRorokK 


In Carthage, considerable 


stepped off a boat in Manhattan, 
paid a call on Mr. Rockefeller, en- 
trained for Chicago to relate the 
successful launchings of another 
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PERFORMANCE 


Counts 


“QIGN this order—and if in sixty days you 


can find one P-A-X user who is dissat- 
isfied, we will cancel the order. Meantime, 
we will be making up the equipment.” 


So said a P-A-X sales engineer fifteen years ago to 
an official of the Curtis Publishing Company, when 
it was suggested that an additional sixty days in- 
vestigation be made before ordering P-A-X. The 
order was signed, and the investigation was thor- 


ough; but users throughout the country had only 


praise to offer. The equipment was installed; and 
when the Curtis Publishing Company erected its 
new building on Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, a few years ago, P-A-X was chosen for it as a 
natural result of their experience. ' 


~Count on 





ARK 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 























The Curtis Publishing Company’s building, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, was equipped with a 
266 line P-A-X in 1917. 


The value of P-A-X in meeting the stringent 
requirements of the publishing business is 
evidenced by its adoption by such firms as The 
Curtis Publishing Co., P. F. Collier & Son, 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., McGraw-Hill Co., and 
leading newspapers including The Chicago 
Tribune, New York Times, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, Philadelphia Inquirer, Los Angeles 
Times, Detroit News, and many others. 


Om 


MAT! 


The P-A-X is, fundamentally, a private auto- 
matic telephone exchange built of the same 
Strowger type of automatic telephone equip- 
ment being so widely adopted for city service. 
The P-A-X may be furnished to include and 
coordinate such services as code call, confer- 
ence, executive’s priority, emergency alarm, etc., 
to meet individual needs. 


utomatic Electric Inc. 


Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of the Automatic Telephone In Use the World Over. 
Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL. Branch Offices in all principal cities. 





































What Does a Trip 
to Europe Mean to You? 






—an unrealized ambition? 
—an ideal but financially 
impossible vacation? 








TIME, the weekly news-magazine, is in no sense “giving away”’ trips to 
Europe, but for those TIME readers who really want to travel in Europe, 
this summer, to see the old world capitals—London, Paris, Brussels—to 
make the trip across the Atlantic on one of the world’s largest steamships, 
TIME has a plan which brings all this within the realm of everyday 









practicability. 






Special arrangements with 
THOS. COOK & SON 


make possible a European vacation in return for a sur- 







prisingly small amount of effort in securing subscriptions 


for TIME. 


EUROPE AND YOUR POCKETBOOK 


And for those who have already planned a trip to Europe this summer ‘but 
whose budgets fall just short of the necessary amount—for those who wish 


to take a more extensive trip than their funds will provide—for those who 








find that they have not time enough to secure the necessary quota of 





subscriptions, TIME’s arrangement for “‘part cash—part subscription” 





payment of one of Thos. Cook & Sons’ popular European tours will meet 





every situation, 





Let us make a reservation for you at once for an ocean voyage on the 





Leviathan sailing in August for England—the start of a five-week vacation 





tour of England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland and France. 


WRITE TODAY! 








Write today for complete details of TIME’s plan—descriptions of the 
Thos. Cook & Son tours—the easy requirement for entering your steam- 
ship reservation. Address: 


JOHN SARGENT 
Penton Bldg. TIME Cleveland, Ohio 


great projeci that is under his di- 
rection—a project: 

In Palestine, on the site of an- 
cient Armageddon, where Univer- 
sity of Chicagoans and 300 Arab 
laborers are busy under Dr. Clar- 
ence Fisher, second in command 
to Director Breasted. The site is 
the lofty Mound of Megiddo. The 
first thing found was part of a 
monument erected by Armageddon’s 
conqueror, Shishak of Egypt, to 
commemorate his bloody victory in 
the 10th Century B. C. 


Next week TIME will catalog 
archeological findings in yet other 
parts of the world. 


In Mid-Pacific 


For a fortnight a snow-crowned 
protuberance. of the earth in mid- 
Pacific rumbled. and smoked and 
discharged flaming dragons of molt- 
en lava to writhe down and be 
drowned with great hissing in the 
sea. By the end of last week, all 
was quiet again. The dragons lay 
dead, their heads in the water. Lit- 
tle animalcules—human _beings— 
swarmed about and ventured to 
walk on the monsters’ cooling hides. 
One man—Dr. Thomas A. Jaggar 
of the Hawaiian Volcano Observa- 
tory—climbed high up on the pro- 
tuberance—Mauna Loa, one _ of 
Hawaii’s two active volcanoes and 
the largest in the world—to take 
observations. 

It was Mauna Loa’s first eruption 
in five years. Comparatively little 
destruction attended it. Few, if 
any, lives were lost. The lava 
flowed chiefly south and west from 
three orifices, demolishing but one 
village, Hoopuloa (chief remaining 
centre of grass-skirt dancing), 
which it buried 50 feet deep. An 
eastward flow demolished four 
ranch houses. 

The Hoopuloans had three days’ 
notice to evacuate. When the con- 
vulsions of the mountain sent the 
slowly creeping river of slag down 
upon them, they pushed off from 
shore in their outrigger canoes, 
abandoning their efforts to placate 
the goddess Pele* with offerings of 
burned pig, herbs, liquor and prayers. 
Passengers on a steamship had a 
gorgeous sight of a white-hot aval- 
anche plunging into the sea with a 
roar like a host of locomotives 
belching blood-colored smoke and 
towering geysers of steam. 

Earthquakes followed the lava, of 
sufficient violence to move building's 
eight inches in the island’s princi- 
pal settlement, Hilo, on the east 
coast. In the mahogany and sandal- 
wood forests and sugar plantations 


*The natives refuse to admit that Pele, 
goddess of volcanoes, will take human life, 
although she may destroy human _habita- 
tion. The legend says that, jilted by a 
mortal lover, she slew him and then was 
so mortified she made a vow never to do 
such a thing again. Herds of cattle that 
have climbed naturally to a knoll or ridge 
to escape lava, are said to have been 
“spared” by Pele, who sent her wrath 
around them. A man whose legs were 
clipped off by a hot boulder was said, 
after his demise, to have “stumbled into 
a crevice.” 
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under Mauna Loa’s great flanks, 
damage was extensive, though for 
the most part the lava followed its 
old paths, which lie arid and de- 
serted. 

The Mauna Loa eruption may 
have been a blessing in disguise. 
It doubtless took subterranean pres- 
sure away from Kilauea and Mauna 
Kea, the neighboring volcanoes, 
whose eruptions would be_ truly 
catastrophic to the many settlers 
near them. 


Polar Pilgrims 


Wilkins. The silence that shut 
down upon the ether of northern 
Alaska after a last “All’s well” 
from the monoplane Alaskan as sh» 
winged away from Fairbanks on her 
third flight from there to Point 
Barrow, continued all last week, 
stretching into nine days. Major 
Lanphier, second-in-command of the 
Detroit Arctic Expedition, rushed 
repairs on the big tri-motored bi- 
plane Detroiter. He took the air 
in search of the missing plane but 
was soon foreed back by mo- 
tor trouble. His last orders 
from Captain Wilkins had been to 
pick up and move their base from 
Fairbanks to Barrow as soon as 
possible and to come searching for 
him and Pilot Ben Eielson if their 
radio stayed unheard. 

Nine days was a long time for 
two men and an airplane to be 
missing in the Arctic, but there 
were comforting considerations. 
Wilkins had had a bad wrist and 
would not, in all likelihood, have 
attempted to penetrate the Polar 
Basin contrary to his announced 
plan. “Sandy” Smith, chief of the 
overland party of the expedition, 
having reached the seacoast on his 
way to Barrow, flashed word that 
Eskimos at Thetis Island, 100 mi. 
southeast of Barrow had seen the 
Alaskan pass over, presumably on 
its most recent trip. 

Amundsen, While their airship 
Norge gathered her strength at 
Leningrad for the hop from Europe 
to Spitzbergen, Explorers Amund- 
sen and Ellsworth disembarked 
from their steamer in ice-choked 
Kings Bay and set about unloading 
a cargo of hydrogen gas, food, and 
other materials. A mooring mast 
was standing, and a hangar going 
up, to receive the Norge, which was 
expected very shortly with her crew 
of 16 men and one terrier-mascot. 


Whale Facts 


Fearing the extinction of whales 
but, because of their size and shy- 
ness, knowing little of their dietary 
and conjugal habits, their birth 
rate and the length of their lives, 
the British Government is sending 
a ship to sea for two and a half 
years of whale study, it announced 
last week. A gun will be carried 
to fire, into every whale sighted, a 
dart carrying an identification disk. 
In after years, from reports by 
sapturers of tagged whales, it is 
hoped to learn whether whales are 
polygamous or monogamous, rovers 
or  stay-at-homes, old at 25 or 
young as centenarians. 





Twenty centuries of 
thought on your 


library shelf 


“(1 have been surprised to 
see how often I myself 
turn to the Harvard 
Classics.”’ 


ECENTLY Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 


America’s greatest 


compiler of the famous Five-Foot Shelf 


of Books, made an 
significant remark. 


“T have been surprised,’’ he said, ‘‘to 
see how often I myself turn to the Har- 
vard’ Classics to enjoy pieces of perma- 
nent literature, in contrast with the mass 
of .ephemeral reading matter which I 
am obliged to go through.” 

Everybody knows that good reading is 


an essential part of 
human life. 


But how can a busy man or woman 
know what is the best literature? How 
can you single out the books that will 
entertain and benefit you most, when the 
smallest public library contains enough 
volumes to keep you reading for fifty 


lifetimes? 


It was this very question that prompted 
America’s greatest scholar to assemble 
in one set the books that are ‘“‘the essen- 
tials of a liberal education.” 
for forty years president of Harvard 
University, has wonderfully solved your 
reading problem at last. 


Dr. ELIOT’S 


Five-Foot Shelf 


(The Harvard Classics) 


This great library contains 418 
complete masterpieces of lite: ature, 
the best thought of the past 
twenty centuries. And to-day 
thousands of cultured families in 
whose private libraries these fifty 
volumes have a place of honor, 
are ready to testify to the value 
of Dr. Eliot’s expert guidance. 


Every forward-thinking man and 
woman should know at least 
something about these famous “‘Har- 
vard Classics.”” A handsome free 
book has been published that 
tells all about them. It explains 
how, from his lifetime of reading, 
study, and teaching, Dr. Eliot 
chose the masterpieces of all time; 
and how he has so arranged them 
with Footnotes, Indexes and Read- 
ing Courses that anyone may get 
from them the broad knowledge, 
the cultural viewpoint that every 
University strives to give. 








scholar and the 


interesting and 


every complete 


Dr. Eliot, 


of Books 


And best of all, by 
the famous Collier plan 
of paying while you 
enjoy them, these great 
books are within reach 
of all. There's no obli- 
gation. Just mail the 
coupon for your copy 
of the free book today. 





P. F. Collier & Son Company, 
250 Park Ave., New York City 


By mail, free, send me the 
§ guide book to the most famous 
books in the world, describing Dr. 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
(The Harvard Classics), and containing the 
plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of 
Harvard. Also, please advise how I may se- 
cure the books by small monthly payments. 


Special Features 
of the 


Five-Foot Shelf 


In addition to these _ priceless 
writings themselves, the Five-Foot 
Shelf contains special features of 
great importance. ‘These are: 


Lectures and Foot Notes 


When you turn to the set to read, 
you will find that every selection is 
preceded by a lecture in which your 
attention is called in a most illumi- 
nating way to the important facts 
about the author and his life, how 
he came to write that particular 
book, and why you should read it. 
This is really having university 
instruction at home, and more than 
that, by the greatest teacher of one 
of the greatest universities. 

Every one of the 21,000 pages has 
been carefully edited, and wherever 
passages involve interesting side- 
lights, explanations appear at the 
bottom of the same page. 


Easy Reading Courses 


In the fiftieth volume Dr. Eliot, 
out of his wide experience as a 
teacher, prescribes eleven reading 
courses. In these he explains the 
purpose and plan of each course, and 
gives you an exact list of the titles, 
with the order in which you should 
read them, and just where you will 
find them in the set. 


Index to 76,000 Subjects 


Here is an absolutely unique 
feature, the Index Volume of the 
FiveFoot Shelf. It is the only volume 
of its kind in existence; over $50,000 
and a year of expert work were spent 
on it. It gives instant access to the 
most worth-while things that have 
been written on practically any 
subject. 

To the busy man or woman this 
index renders a service that cannot 
be computed in terms of dollars and 
cents. Long days of search would 
not bring to hand the wealth of 
material that can be obtained in a 
few minutes through this source. 


Mail this coupon for the 
famous FREE book 
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THE PUBLISHERS CANNOT UNDERTAKE 10 SEND THE ROUKLET FREE TO CHILDREN 
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4337-HCX-L 
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He detects the slightest trouble 






If you go to your dentist at least every six 
months for a thorough inspection of your 
mouth he can prevent serious teeth decay 
and detect the first trace of dangerous gum 
infections. It is better to see him in time 
than to suffer needless pain and take 
chances with your health. 
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Pirvben robs 
FOUR out of FIVE 


According to dental statistics, pyorrhea steals 
into the mouths of four out of five men and 
women after forty. You can tell pyorrhea’s ap- 
proach by tender, bleeding gums. Go to your 
dentist at once for treatment and be sure to use 
Forhan’s for the Gums night and morning. 









If used regularly and in time, Forhan’s pre- 
vents or checks pyorrhea. It contains Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Liquid which dentists use in com- 
bating pyorrhea’s ravages. It firms the gums 
and keeps them pink and healthy. 








The entire family should begin to use For- 
han’s today. Besides safeguarding the health 


it cleanses the teeth perfectly. 


You owe it to your health to make Forhan’s 
a regular daily habit. At all druggists 35c and 
Goc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE - IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 


















MEDICINE 


Congress 


At Dallas, Tex., last week, some 
6,000 members of the American 
Medical Association met in annual 
convention, ate 4,000 pounds of 
barbecue young’ beef, attended 
eight scientific sections, elected Dr. 
Wendell Christopher Phillips, great 
aural surgeon of Manhattan, presi- 
dent. 

President Phillips based his ad- 
dress on preventive medicine and 
public health education. He said 
in part: “The House of Delegates 
[the Association’s executive body] 
is on record as favoring every 
measure of public health educa- 
tion, and the better class of pub- 
lications have given their co-opera- 
tion by publishing only material 
of this character that has_ re- 
ceived medical approval. Periodic 
physical examination of the healthy 
as well as the sick is a preventive 
measure strongly indorsed by the 
medical profession in the general 
program of health preservation.” 
Practically every one of the more 
than 300 papers read at the con- 
vention was of high scientific value. 
Many revealed for the first time 
the conclusions of years of work 
by various members. 


Many of these papers will be 
printed in technical publications 
over the coming year. TIME in 
subsequent weeks will print au- 
thentic abstracts, 


Notes 


Clay-Eating. Mistresses who, 
with mystification, have watched 
their colored maids, newly migrat- 
ed from the South, gather clay 
from the back yard and then chew 
it, learned last week from inveter- 
ate conners of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association that 
pure clay, kaolin, kept in motion 
with fluids, is beneficial in Asiatic 
cholera, bacillary dysentery, chron- 


ic ulcerative colitis and acute 
enteritis. In some cases the clay 
carries away intestinal bacteria, 


in others mixes with their toxic 
products. The Journal warns in- 
exact thinkers that many other 
supposedly beneficial effects of clay- 
eating are spurious, 


Goiter Germ? Last week a 
modest man spoke diffidently be- 
fore the Toledo, Ohio, Academy 
of Medicine. He was Dr. Andre 
Crotti of Columbus, Ohio, who cau- 
tiously explained that after twelve 
isolated 


years’ research, he had 
a minute organism constantly 
found in non-toxic goiter. He 


had never seen anything like it 
before; no one had ever described 
it; injected into a dog it had 
caused goiter. Lacking experi- 
mental facilities, he suggested that 
others carry on his research; per- 
haps he had found a cause of 


goiter other than the well-known 
lack of 


iodine. 
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MILESTONES 


‘ vw U 19 ; 
Born. To the Duke a Duchess 


of York, @, daughter; in, Lordon. 
(See COMMONWRALTH.) \{\'" 


Born. To Mrs. Henry Sturgis 
Morgan, daughter-in-law of Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, and a descendant 
of John Quincy Adams, a son. 


Married. Miss Louise King of 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y., great-great- 
granddaughter of Commodore Van- 
derbilt; to Kenneth A. Shaw of 
Newport, R. I. 


Married. Miss Beatrice Swanson, 
actress, one of the Swanson Sis- 
ters,” to Anders C. Osterman of 
the American Tobacco Co., at Man- 
hattan. 


Married. “Maurice” (Maurice 
Mouvet) internationally famed ball- 
room dancer; to his latest dancing 
partner, Eleonora Ambrose, daugh- 
ter of a Kansas City oil merchant. 


Married. Miss Adrienne Mar- 
garetta Iselin, daughter of Colum- 
bus O’Donnell Iselin, potent Man- 
hattan-New Rochelle realtor-finan- 
cier; to Mr. Dudley Pierrepont Gil- 
bert, son of C. P. H. Gilbert, Man- 
hattan architect. 


. 


Died. Commander Ogden T. Mc- 
Clurg, 47, wealthy head of A. C 
McClurg & Co., publishers, naviga- 
tor of the recent Mason-Spinden 
expedition into Yucatan (TIME, 
April 26, SCIENCE), Commodore of 
the Lincoln Park (Chicago) Yacht 
Club, member of other yacht clubs; 
in Chicago, of cerebral hemorrhage. 


Died, Joseph Pennell, 65, famed 
etcher and illustrator; in Brooklyn, 
of pneumonia. (See ART.) 


Died. Ellen Key, 76, author and 
lecturer; at her country home on 
Lake Vettern, Sweden, of arterio- 
sclerosis. 


Died. William Henry Johnson, 
84, known as “Zip,” for more than 
60 years exhibited by P. T. Bar- 
num and others because of his 
stunted figure, comical head, dark 
skin, great nose and amusing tuft 
of hair; in Manhattan of lobar 
pneumonia and bronchitis. 


Died. Francis R. Hitchcock, 67, 
famed international turfman, stew- 
ard of the Jockey Club, uncle of 
polo player Thomas Hitchcock; on 
board the White Star liner Olym- 
pic, en route to France to see his 


horses race. 


Died. Sir Squire Bancroft, 85, 
“doyen of the English” stage, for 
20 years manager of the Prince 0’ 
Wales’s and Haymarket Theatres, 
player of over 500 roles, knighted 
by Queen Victoria; in London, after 
a lingering illness, 
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Send NO Money! 
Nothing on Delivery! 


“SPORTSMAN” $i8AF 


See Watch achievement—designed for hunting, 
camping, golfing, fishing, strenuous outdoor sports. Has the 
wonderful “‘SHOCK-PROOF’’ movement, double-strength 
mainspring; steel wheels, plates, escapement. Impervious 
to weather ard shocks. Sizzling sun, freezing weather, 
jars, exposure do not affect its timekeeping. Special 
DUST-PROOF, MOISTURE-PROOF case. 

UNDREDS sold te Sportsmen, Business Men, Professional 

Men, Tourists, ete. They are AMAZED at its marvelous 
performance under most gruelling conditions. CASE is gold- 
filled, double stock; rectangular shape that wins admir- 
ing glances. Radium Dial tells the time vividlyin 
pitch darkness. Strap is genuine pigskin. Regular $33.75 
price $40.00. Our price for LIMITED TIME 


Our Ram 


If pleased with “Sportsman” you may pay at the 
areca $6 MONTHLY 

or if you wish to pay cash within 10 

days, deduct $2.75 and send Check or 

Money Order for 


Strap Watch is Here to Stay! 


MEN In every walk of life are wearing them because 
they are so handy. “4 twist of the wrist—there’s the 
time.’? No fumbling in pockets and unbuttoning of coats. 
Waltham and Elgin Watch Co., realizing the Nation-wide 
Vogue, designed the Shock-Proof ““SPORTSMAN’”’—smart 
enough for dressiest functions—sturdy enough for most 
strenuous sports. The coupon brings one to YOU for 10 
Days’ FREE Trial. 


SEND 
NO MONEY 


Send NO money! Pay NOTH- 
ING on Delivery! See, Try, 
Test, Use, watch for 10 Days’ 
* Trial ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


PAY NOTHING SEND ONLY 
ON DELIVERY COUPON NOW? 


Schnee ain aii aan 1 

; SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO. 

| Jewelry Division 

| 2 Generations of Honorable Dealings 

Importers, Exporters, National Mail Order House 
| 365 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Largest Distributors of Sportsmen’s Watches 

Gentlemen: Send me the $33.75 Shock-Proof ‘‘Sports- 
man”’ for 10 Days’ FREE Trial. If pleased, within 
10 days I have the privilege of paying $6.00 monthly 


or of deducting $2.75 and sending $31.00 in full set- 
tlement. Otherwise, I shall return it. 


Re iaincessiecncnioscetensetin 


Tear out and mail this coupon NOW! If you wish to tell | 

us something about yourself, we will appreciate it. Write 

on separate slip of paper. THANK YOU! ‘'T, $-3-26 
SS mR 
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SleepEnough? No? 


Then by all means read this book. 
BLOOD PRESSURE—HIGH AND LOW 
By Chester Tilton Stone, M. D. 
Giving the causes (Lack of Sleep is only one) of this 
serious condition, it effects, approved methods of 
prevention and curative measures. 


All stores, $1.50 Postpaid, $1.58 
Allen Ross & Co., 1133-T Broadway, N. Y. C. 


SP ORs 


Marathon 


There is a new saga to be sung 
in Nova Scotia—about Johnny 
Miles, the Welsh pugilist’s son, who 
worked in the coal drifts at Cape 
Breton until his father saw he 
was a footracer. It will tell how 
Johnny was found a job above- 
ground, driving a grocer’s wagon; 
was trained, conditioned, counseled 
and sent down to tell the officials 
of the great Boston Marathon that 
he, a lad of 18, had come to win 
their race, though never in his life 
had he run more than 15 miles 
on end. It will sing of Clarence 
DeMar, the stalwart Sunday School 
teacher of Melrose, Mass., who had 
won four times and held the world’s 
record, and of Albin Stenroos, iron- 
legged Olympic champion, who had 
come all the way from Finland to 
fag DeMar. It will chant how 
Johnny Miles ran respectfully, first 
behind DeMar and then _ behind 
Stenroos, ahead of the straggling 
pack of 85 others—out through 
Natick, around through Wellesley, 
back through Auburndale, up and 
down through Newton Hills, where 
Johnny Miles began passing Sten- 
roos and dropping back, passing him 
and dropping back, nine times, until 
once he passed him grinning and 
refused to drop back, but spurted 
on through Brookline, Coolidge Cor- 
ner and Governor’s Square to Exe- 
ter Street, where Johnny Miles 
grinned a broader grin, flung up his 
arms and burst the tape, not only 
winner of a historic race but pos- 
sessor of a new world’s record by 
the astonishing ,margin of nearly 
four minutes. fhe new record for 
the 26 mi., 385. yd.: 2 hr., 25 min., 
40 2/5 sec. 


Relays 


College athletes last week con- 
gregated in two places—westerners 
in Des Moines, Ia., for the annual 
Drake Relay Carnival; easterners 
on Franklin Field, Philadelphia, for 
the annual Penn Relays. The lat- 
ter meet was notable for no world’s 
records. Yale took two champion- 
ships—the half-mile varsity and 
one-mile freshman relays. Colum- 
bia won the two-mile varsity re- 
lay. Anthony J. Plansky, hercu- 
lean Georgetown Universityite, re- 
tained his decathlon championship 
with a new meet record of 7,169.16 
points for the ten events—100- 
meter dash, shot-put, high jump, 
broad jump, 400-meter run, 110- 
meter hurdles, discus throw, pole 
vault, javelin throw, and_ 1,500- 
meter run. 

At Des Moines, the track was 
sodden. They soaked the cinders in 
gasoline and touched a match, but 
it rained again. Undiscouraged, 
Roland Locke of the University of 
Nebraska, “fastest U. S. sprinter,” 
leapt from his mark and fled to 
a tape 100 yards away in what 
the second-splitting watches said 
was 9.5 sec.—a magical tenth of a 
second less than 100 yards have 


ever Officially been run. But there 
had been a brusque north wind at 
Locke’s back. The record was 
doubtful. The other national fea- 
ture of the meet: obliging Pole- 
vaulter Charles Hoff of Norway 
soared over the bar at 13 ft. 9% 
in.—a new U. S. record. 


Dempsey 


Last week, in Fort Worth, Tex., 
the ponderous right hand of World’s 
Heavyweight Champion Jack Demp- 
sey described a motion that sports- 
men had begun to believe it might 
never describe again. After hours 
spent thrashing the harvest in ad- 
vance, Champion Dempsey reached 
for a pen and signed an agreement 
to fight another fight. A second 
dotted line was signed by Promoter 
Tex Rickard of Manhattan. No 
place, no opponent was named, but 
Dempsey committed himself to en- 
counter either of the two logical 
challengers—Gene Tunney or Harry 
Wills—and Rickard indicated that 
either his New Madison Square 
Garden or some New Jersey arena 
would be the site. The date: “in 
September.” Dempsey’s _ share: 
$450,000 (reported). Mr. Dempsey 
departed to train at Hendersonville, 
N. C., wistfully announcing that he 
would probably retire as champion 
after this next bout; that he would 
then like to “get into some success- 
ful business.” 


’ id ,’ ad 
O’Brien v. O’Brien 

“Philadelphia Jack O’Brien, a re- 
tired gentleman prize fighter, one- 
time sparring partner of Anthony 
Drexel Biddle, who made Stanley 
Ketchel look like a goat, who 
backed up' Tommy Burns, and was 
knocked out in 1909 by Jack 
Johnson, conducts an_ exclusive 
gymnasium and reducing establish- 
ment in Manhattan. He has many 
rich’ patrons. Last week one of 
them, delighted with her reduction, 
gave a party for him. 

To that party was bidden the 
brother of Philadelphia Jack 
O’Brien—Young Jack O’Brien 
(born 1895)—who won decisions 


over Ad Wolgast, K. O. Brown and- 


Young Erne, and who now owns a 
gymnasium like his brother’s. Al- 
though 17 years the younger, he 
became, as the evening wore on, 
increasingly critical of his brother’s 
prowess. Mr. O’Brien soon rose 
from his chair, led the stripling 
into an empty room and locked the 
door. 

The ice melted in the glasses. 
The food cooled on the silver 
salvers. Every guest stood trem- 
bling in the corridor outside the 
locked door, listening to the thud 
and rowdy-dow of fists, waiting 
for the best man to unlock the 
door and step out. Would the 
boy be too much for the cur- 
mudgeon? Or would the canniness 
of the old man prevail to wrest 
the championship of the O’Brien 
family from the youth? Suddenly, 
silence fell in the locked room; 
the guests gasped; the door opened. 

“Better go in and sew him up, 
Doe,” said Philadelphia Jack. The 
real name of the two O’Briens is 
Hagen, 





OW TVS) 


Read every department of TIME 
except this Quiz. Then turn back 
to page 33. Quiz yourself. To do 
well, you must correctly answer at 
least 80% of the questions. 


1) What great god borrowed 
brains which he could not pay 
back? (See THEATRE.) 


2) Who had the “Michelangelic 
misanthropy”? (See ART.) 


3) Why was the onetime Alice 
Cohen invited to dine with the 
King? (See COMMONWEALTH.) 


4) Of what newspaper is Robert 
R. McCormick (elected Vice Presi- 
dent of the Associated Press) a 
principal owner? (See PRESS.) 


5) What famed American an- 
nounced that he would soon like to 
go into some successful business? 
(See Sport.) 


6) By what name did the pub- 
lic know William Henry Johnson, 
who passed last week into the 
celestial ring? (See MILESTONES.) 


7) In what coin is Japanese ex- 
change quoted? (See JAPAN.) 


8) How many people have been 
lynched in Texas since Mrs. Fer- 
guson took office? (See LYNCHING.) 


9) What British statesman has 
‘won himself the epithet “lynx at 
the bar and lion among the ladies?” 
(See COMMONWEALTH.) 


10) Of 170,000 persons who have 
committed murder in the U. S. dur- 
ing the last 20 years, how many 
are at large? (See POLITICAL 
NOTES. ) 


11) On what U. S. coin may the 
fasces, symbol of Fascismo, be seen 
impressed? (See ITALY.) 


12) Who founded Methodism? 
When did he live? How long? (See 
RELIGION.) 


18) What happened last week in 
Teheran? Where is it? (See For- 
EIGN NEWS.) 


14) What prompted Chang Tso- 
lin to tug delightedly at his large 
ears? (See CHINA.) 


15) Whom did Senator Reed com- 
pare to a lot of chickens in a 
barnyard when an owl comes 
along? (See CONGRESS.) 


16) From what state is ex- 
Senator David J. Walsh trying to 
get back into the Senate? (See 
NOTES.) 


17) What is the salary (in 
francs) of Premier Aristide 
Briand? (See FRANCE.) 





18) What son of a pugilist said 
he would win a race and did? (See 
SPORT.) 


19) What did King George do 
when he heard at 2:40 a.m. that 
his first granddaughter had ar- 
rived? (See COMMONWEALTH.) 


20) What. did Europe’s “mystery 
munitions Croesus” do last week? 
(See FRANCE.) 


21) What world figure was ac- 
cused of having “brutal, tyrannical 
feet?” (See CONGRESS.) 


22) Who, in the week’s news, has 
been called “the greatest living 
Christian?” (See RELIGION.) 


23) What year of this century 
was tolerably free from war? (See 
COMMONWEALTH. ) 


24) Name one disease in which 
the eating of kaolin (clay) is bene- 
ficial. (See MEDICINE.) 


25) What proposal "was made for 
bettering the investments of pro- 
fessors? (See EDUCATION.) 
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Union Suit 
(Patented Features) 


Men’s $1.50 
the suit 
Youths’ 85c 


IS fish story may not 
“wear,” 
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Shows how to increase sales and decrease 
selling costs. 


“Wonderful Stuff!” is echoed by all who have 
read it. “Recently I invested in a set of business 
‘books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;— 
“But I got more real benefit from your little’book 
than from all of them!” 


And, now, all you have to do to get YOUR COPY Is to clip out this advertihe 
ment, pin it to your regular busine: letterhead, and mail it to the 
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the garment 
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our free booklet, 
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“fl Most Liberal 


Practical Plan’ 
Says this Oklahoma 


Investor 


You, too, caninvest your savings 

in Smith Bonds and get the full 

rate of bond interest---now 7% 
on every payment. 


“For a person receiving a moderate in- 
come,’’ writes an investor in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, ‘‘I have found your Invest- 
ment Savings Plan a most liberal and 
practical plan for the systematic accu- 
mulation of capital.” 


Our Investment Savings Plan has three 
outstanding advantages which appeal to 
large investors, as well as to investors of 
moderate means: 


SAFE: You buy only First Mortgage 
Bonds, secured by modern, income- 
producing city property, and protected 
by safeguards that have resulted in our 
record of no Joss to any investor in 53 years. 


CONVENIENT: After an initial pay- 


ment of 10% or more you have 10 months 
to complete your purchase of a $100, $500 
or $1,000 bond. You need not make regu- 
lar monthly payfments if it suits you 
better to pay at irregular intervals. 


PROFITABLE: Current offerings of 
our Smith Bonds pay. 7%. Under our In- 
vestment Savings Plan every payment— 
$10,$20, $50 or more—earns the full rate of 
bond interest. Large investors find this 
feature particularly desirable for investing 
interest or dividends from other securities. 





Send your name and address on the form below 
for our booklet, *‘How to Build an Independent 
Income.” It describes our Investment Savings 
Plan, and shows how your savings will grow when 
invested systematically at '7%. We also will send 
our booklet, “Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety,” 
which explains the sensible, safe, worry-proof 
features that have made Smith Bonds the choice 
of investors in 48 states and in 33 countries and 
territories abroad. 


THE FE. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Albany Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapélis 





NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 








BUSINESS 


& FINANCE 





Current Situation 

The most noteworthy feature of 
the week was the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank’s lowering of 
its rediscount rate from 4% to 
3%%. Call money dropped to 3% 
(the lowest since March 20, 1925) 





L. F. LOREE 
. . « elected himself 


on the Stock Exchange and to 
2%% outside. Such easy money 
was one cause for the rise of stock 
prices. Another cause must have 
been the plentiful money available 
from the conservatism so _ notice- 
able in industrial enterprises. Bond 
prices have been mounting grad- 
ually since the recent stock break. 
One day last week $20,826,000 in 
domestic bonds were sold, a record, 
the previous being $17,432,000 on 
June 12, 1924. 

Spring usually brings business 
failures, but the first quarter of 
this year brought scarcely any 
more than previous years. 

Steel production will be reduced 
in the near future by all signs. 

In general the national indus- 
try has kept at a steady gait and 
seemingly will contimrue so. The 
stock market fluctuations did not 
truly reflect its condition. 


L. F. Loree 


So ferocious in appearance is 
Leonor Fresnel Loree, the shag- 
giest of high railroad executives, 
that when he makes his rare ap- 
pearance—hair, mustache and beard 
awry, thick, bushy brows slanting 
up from his heavy-lidded eyes— 
at the New Jersey College for 
Women or at Rutgers, the young 
people are always startled. He is 
a trustee of these institutions, one 
of the several railroad masters to 
take interest in academic affairs 
(see EDUCATION). 

Recent months, while the Van 


Sweringens were trying and fail- 
ing to effect their Nickel Plate 
System as a competitor in the East 
to the New York Central, the 
Pennsylvania and the B. & O., the 
country has been watching this 
man. He was known to control the 
Delaware & Hudson with its 30- 
odd affiliated companies in the East. 
In the Middle West he was chair- 
man of the Kansas City Southern, 
boss of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
(the “Katy’’) and of the St. Louis 
Southwestern (the “Cotton Belt’’). 
Of the latter road Edwin Gould 
was nominally chairman, the last 
of the Goulds to hold such a posi- 


tion. ; 

Last week he made a_ swift 
move, elected himself chairman of 
the “Katy,” then relapsed into his 
set inscrutability. 


At Charleston 


To Charleston, S. C., last week 
came 1,500 members of the Nation- 
al Foreign Trade Council to the 
138th annual convention. While 
their wives and families proved 
the famed hospitality of Charles- 
ton, visited the harbor islands and 
other local landmarks, the delegates 
buckled down to business at their 
headquarters in the Francis Marion 
hotel. There were three general 
and seven group sessions, all ad- 
dressed by notable authorities on 
foreign trade. 

James A. Farrell, president of 
the U. S. Steel Corp. and chair- 
man of the Council, and Henry M. 
Robinson, president of the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles (he 
created the Dawes Plan of German 
reconstruction with Chairinan Owen 
D. Young of General Electric and 
Vice President Charles G. Dawes), 
were the most notable speakers. 
They and the others covered the 
vast subject of exporting. 

The most valuable aspect of the 
convention this year, those attend- 
ing agreed, was the Trade Adviser 
Service. Some three score men 
and women, all experts on foreign 
trade details, held themselves ready 
for conference with any member on 
no matter what problem he might 
have bothermg him. The advisers 
were kept busy. 

To the South this convention 
was all-important, for that section 
feels itself already started on an 
industrial up-surge. 


Otto H. Kahn 


Otto Hermann Kahn lets himself 
get into print so much as a patron 
of art and music that readers tend 
to forget Kahn the great interna- 
tional banker, member of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. 

Well groomed as usval, he last 
week rose before the Chamber of 
Commerce of Atlanta, Ga.; spoke: 

“Episodes such as those which 
have marked the course of stock 
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prices and so-called Wall Street 
sentiment . . . constitute a general- 
ly harmful nuisance. They also 
constitute a reflection on the stead- 
fastness and sobriety of a portion 
of the community .... The only 
circumstances under which, in a 
country with the resources, the res- 
iliency and the basic elements of 
ours, a temporary descent into the 
cyclone cellar becomes warranted 
are—leaving aside grave foreign 
complications—either manifest a- 
tions of stark and persistent over- 
production or over-trading, the ad- 
vent of a major credit disturbance, 
or acute monetary stringency. None 
of these circumstances exists today 
or is even remotely likely to oc- 
cur. 


Good Faith 


Day before the National Trade 
Council convention in Charleston, 
S. C., the Commercial Club of Chi- 
cago gathered in Chicago to hear 
Dwight W. Morrow, partner of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., discourse on 
the aims and methods of investment 
bankers who deal in foreign se- 
curities. Mr. Morrow rarely talks 
in public, but always to the point. 
Money, said he, should not be col- 
lected by war: “Entirely apart 
from the immorality of putting 
human lives to the hazard of mod- 
ern war where the sole issue is a 
pecuniary claim, there is a con- 
clusive practical reason against 
such a course, in that war in the 
great majority of cases does not, 
and cannot accomplish the desired 
result. Loans are made to foreign 
governments in reliance primarily 
upon the good faith of those gov- 
ernments.” 


Gillette Expands 


In TimME for April 19, p. 34, 
there appeared a news item headed 
“Gillette v. Rothschild.” Accord- 
ing to the Gillette Safety Razor 
Co. of Boston, the facts in this 
item were mis-stated. The com- 
pany has issued the following 
statement*, which TIME, in the in- 
terests of accuracy and fair play, 
is glad to print: 

“The Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
has acquired a majority interest in 
the Roth Buchner Co., the largest 
manufacturer of safety razor 
blades in Germany, and has also 
purchased the entire capital stock 
of a large A’ strian manufacturer. 

“Acquisition of control of these 
concerns opens up some interesting 
possiblities for Gillette in the way of 
expansion of its. sales. Present 
organizations of these companies 
will be retained, and they will con- 
tinue to market blades under their 
trade names as before. 

“From $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 
is involved in the purchase of stocks 
of the German and Austrian com- 
panies. 

“This move will undoubtedly be 
reflected in increased earnings for 
all companies concerned.” 


*Reprinted from Boston News Bureau. 
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INCE SHEET METAL holds an important place in 
good building construction, it is essential that it be right, 
and embody the highest known standards of protection 

and durability. Keystone Copper Steel is alloyed with copper 


to give maximum resistance to rust, and should be used for two 
reasons—it lasts, and the cost is always reasonable. 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 
Black and Galvanized 


SHEETS 


and High Grade Roofing Tin Plates 


add a new measure of wear and permanence to building construc- 
tion. Architects, builders and property owners should remember 
that Apollo Galvanized Sheets (made continuously since 1884) are 
the best known Galvanized Sheets manufactured. An additional 
factor for permanence has been added in Apollo-Keystone grade 
by the use of Keystone Copper Steel for the base metal. Demand 
Keystone quality products for roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, 


and metal lath—and for culverts, tanks, flumes, and all exposed 


sheet metal work requiring highest rust-resistance. Sold by leading 
metal merchants. Send for “Facts”’ booklet—it will interest you. 


Sheet eWCll “Products Cin eMill Products 


Black Sheets for all purposes, Apollo q ~ American Coke and American Charcoal 
and Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel Gal- Bright Tin Plates, Taggers Tin, Ameri- 
vanized Sheets, Oulvert and Tank Stock, @ y can Old Style and American Numethodd 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products, ¥ Roofing Terne Plates, MF Roofing Tin 
Special Sheets for Stamping, Automo- Plates, Black Plate for all purposes: 
bile Sheets, Electrical Sheets,Stove and Enameling Stock, Stove Pipe and El- 
Range Sheets, Barrel and Keg Stock,etc. bow Stock, Special Stamping Stock, ete. 


Manufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DistTRIct SaLes OFFICES 
Ohicago Oincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Export Representatives: Unrtrep States STEEL Propvots Oo., New York Oity 
Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED StaTES STEEL PRODvcTs Oo., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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CO== and surplus of $10,500,000 and 

total resources of $36,500,000 indicate 

C= clearly to the investor the financial 
strength of the Maryland Casualty Company 
and its standing among the great surety com- 
panies of the world. Itis this Company which 
guarantees unconditionally the payment of 
principal and interest on the first mortgages 
that secure each issue of Securrry Bonps. 
Other factors indicating the exceptional 
strength of these bonds are as follows: 


Completed properties only 
Three reliable appraisals 
Loans average only 45% 
Only short maturities 


Legal for national banks 
Maryland Trust Co., Trustee 


Security Bonps are the direct obligation of 
the Security Bond and Mortgage Company 
and are offered to investors with the recom- 
mendation of the following investment bankers: 


J. A. W. Iglehart & Company 


Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D.C. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Clarksburg, W.Va. 


Bodell & Company 
New York Boston 


Providence 
Harrison, Smith & Company 
New York Philadelphia 


Smith, Hull & Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


% SECURITY 
BONDS 


Denominations: $1,000, $500 and $100 
Maturities: 1, 2, 3,4 and 5 years 


Tax Refund: Up to 5 mills in any State 


J. A. W. Iglehart & Co., 
102 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of 
your booklet, “Security Bonds.” 











Restful Vacations— 
in the Catskill foothills 


Spend your vacation at Meredith Inn! 
Surrounded by gently rolling hills, 2,200 


feet high, provided with every convenience, 
Meredith Inn offers you restful living, 
healthful sports and pastimes in the bracing 
climate of the famous Catskill district. Rid- 
ing, Tennis, Clock Golf, Archery, Deck 
Shuffle Board and other sports draw you 
into the open. Excellent cuisine. Moderate 
rates. Write for particulars. 


MEREDITH INN_ 





Box B, Meredith, Delaware County, N. y. 














Notes 


Buick. Optimistic of the fu- 
ture, the Buick Motor Co. is 


stretching to a monthly program of 
30,000 cars; already it reaehed 25,- 
000 in March, and for the first ten 
days of April produced 9,639. 
Dealer stocks are kept low. 


Talking Machines. When the 
cinema, café dancings, low-rate or- 
chestra entertainments and radio 
decoyed people from the musical 
whirrings of their household phono- 
graphs, the Victor Talking Machine 
officials developed a new machine, 
the orthophonic; advertised so 
well that within two weeks 
of first announcement orders of 
$20,000,000 came in. People liked the 
machine, liked the prices. So the 
stockholders in meeting last week 
learned that their factory produc- 
tion-schedule the first quarter of 
this year was the highest in _ his- 
tory, that their biggest business 
year lies before them, 








MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 








Hodges 


The University of Kansas was 
proud of Alexander Reily Hodges, 
star athlete. He was quarterback 
on the football team, second base- 
man of the nine, 158-pound box- 
ing champion. He did not drink 
or smoke. Recently he started to 
work his way around the world. 

Friends of his in Kansas got 
word that he had reached Man- 
hattan. Then they read how an 
individual in that city had held 
up a restaurant with a dummy 
pistol last week, how he had fled 
through a theatre crowd, how a 
policeman had thrown his night 
stick, brought the fellow down. 
It was Hodges. He said: 

“T don’t know what _ impelled 
me to do the stickup. ... When 
I entered the _ restaurant’ the 
thought came over me like a flash 
and I acted. ...4I1 don’t drink or 
smoke, .. .” 


O’Neill 


In Manhattan, Eugene O’Neill, 
just off the liner France, gave an 
interview to some ship-reporters. 

“If you want anything from me 
... you can say that the canned 
goods market is depressed... . I 
am sick to God of hearing people 
ask me about my plays. I never 
wrote anything more than a bill, 
and I never will. I’m in the canned 
goods exporting game in Frisco 

I’m a two-fisted man... .” 

‘Mr. O’Neill stated that his mid- 

dle intial is M. The name of “the 


greatest American playwright” is 
Eugene Gladstone O’Neill. 


Hannah 


In Elmira, N. Y., one Fred Han- 
nah, Negro, applied for a marriage 
license. While the clerk was filling 
out the forms he discovered that 
the bride had a husband, just then 
detained in prison. He refused the 
license. In two hours Mr. Hannah 
again applied for permission to get 
married. 

“Good heavens, man,” said the 
clerk, “has your fiancée got her 
divorce already ?” 

The Negro smirked. 

“My would-be is a has-been now, 
sport,” he replied. “Dis yere,” he 
said, indicating a meek yellow wom- 
an by his side, “is another gal.” 


Fast 


In two glass cases in a restau- 
rant in Berlin were stretched two 
men, thin, weak, but happy. They, 
Otto Klein and Max Kramer, were 
enduring a fast. People around 
them ate beefsteak; Herr Klein and 
Herr Kramer sipped Vichy water. 
Patrons of the restaurant devoured 
schnitzel, wienerwurst; Herr Klein 
and Herr Kramer smoked cigarets. 
For 45 days this painful scene went 
on, greatly to the advantage of the 
restaurant. On the 45th day Herr 
Klein and Herr Kramer were lifted 
from their cages. They had beaten 
by a day the world’s record fast of 
44 days set by Herr Jolly in the 
same restaurant, 


Faith 
In Winside, Neb., Albert Strate, 


a farmer, was converted to Chris- 
tianity. The Lord, he declared, had 
made him impregnable to hurt, To 
prove this statement he swallowed 
a spoonful of strychnine. A _ cor- 
oner’s jury returned a verdict of 
suicide, 
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Can You Guess 
This Man’s Age? 


See if You Can Tell Within 25 Years; 
the Author Couldn’t; But He Stuck 
With Hobart Bradstreet Until He Re- 
vealed His Method of Staying Young 


USED to pride myself on 
mig guessing people’sages. That 
3 was before I met Hobart 
Bradstreet, whose age I 
missed by a quarter-century. 
But before I tell you how old he really 
is, let me say this: 

My meeting-up with Bradstreet I 
count the luckiest day of my life. For 
while we often hear how our minds and 
bodies are about 50% efficient—and at 
times feel it to be the truth—he knows 
why. Furthermore, he knows how to 
overcome it—in five minutes—and he 
showed me how. 

This man offers no such bromides as 
setting-up exercises, deep-breathing, or 
any of those things you know at the 
outset you'll never do, He uses a prin- 
ciple that is the foundation of all chiro- 
practic, naprapathy, mechano-therapy, 
and even osteopathy. Only he does not 
touch a hand to you; it isn’t necessary. 


The reader will grant Bradstreet’s 
method of staying young worth know- 
ing and using, when told that its origi- 
nator (whose photograph reproduced 
here was taken a month ago) is sixty- 
five years old! 

And here is the secret: he keeps his 
spine a half-inch longer than tt ordinarily 
would measure. 


Any man or woman who thinks just 
one-half inch elongation of the spinal 
column doesn’t make a difference should 
try it! It is easy enough. I'll tell you 
how. First, though, you may be curious 
to learn why a full-length —_ puts 
one in an entirely new class physically. 
The spinal column is a series of tiny 
bones, between which are pads or cush- 
ions of cartilage. Nothing in the ordi- 
nary activities of us humans stretches 
the spine. So it “settles’’ day by day, 
until those once soft and resilient pads 
become thin as a safety-razor blade— 
and just about as hard. One’s spine (the 
most wonderfully designed shock-ab- 
sorber known) is then an unyielding col- 
umn that transmits every shock straight 
to the base of the brain. 


Do you wonder folks have backaches 
and headaches? That one’s nerves 
pound toward the end of a hard day? 
Or that a nervous system may per- 
iodically goes to pieceat Forevery nerve 
in one’s body connects with the spine, 
which is a sort of central switchboard. 
When the “insulation”, or cartilage, 
wears-down and flattens-out, the nerves 
are exposed, or even impinged—and 
there is trouble on the line, 


Now, for proof that subluxation of the 
spine causes mostof theillsand ailments 
which spell ‘‘age”’ in men or women, 
Flex your spine—“shake it out”—and 





they will disap- 
pear. You'll feel 
the difference in 
ten minutes. At 
least, I did. It’s 
no trick to 
secure complete 
spinal laxation 
as Bradstreet 
does it, But like 
everything else, 
one must know 
how. Noamount 
of violent exer- 
poem doit; not 
evel Cho in 

wood. a for 
walking, or golf- 
ing, your spine 
settles down a bit firmer with each step. 


Mr. Bradstreet has evolved from his 
25-year experience with spinal mechan- 
ics a simple, boiled-down formula 
of just five movements. Neither takes 
more than one minute, so it means but 
five minutes a day. But those move- 
ments! I never experienced such com- 
pound exhilaration before, I wasa good 
subject for the test, for I went into it 
with a dull headache. At the end of the 
second movement I thought I could 
actually feel my blood circulating. The 
third movement in this remarkable 
Sprne-Motion series brought an amaz- 
ing feeling of exhilaration. One motion 
seemed to open and shut my backbone 
like a jack-knife. 

Tasked about constipation. Hegaveme 
anothermotion—a peculiar, writhingand 
twisting movement—and fifteen minutes 
later came a complete evacuation! 


Hobart Bradstreet frankly gives the 
full credit for his conspicuous success 
to these simple secrets of Sprne-Mo- 
Tron. He has traveled about for 
years, conditioning those whose means 
permitted a specialist at their beck and 
call, I met him at the Roycroft Inn, 
at East Aurora. Incidentally, the 
late Elbert Hubbard and he were 
great pals; he was often the ‘‘Fra’s” 
guest in times past. But Bradstreet, 

oung as he looks and feels, thinks he 

as chased around the country long 
enough. He has been prevailed upon to 
put his Sprve-Mortion methodin form 
that makes it now generally available, 


T know what these remarkable me- 
chanics of the spine have done for me. 
I have checked up at least twenty-five 
other cases. With all sincerity I say 
nothing in the whole realm of medicine 
or specialism can quicker re-make, re- 
juvenate and restore one, I wish you 
could see Bradstreet himself. He is ar- 
rogantly healthy; he doesn’t seem to 
have any nerves. Yet he puffs inces- 





HOBART BRADSTREET, THE MAN WHO DECLINES TO GROW OLD 


santly at a black cigar that would floor 
some men, drinks two cups of coffee at 
every meal, and I don’t believe he aver- 
ages seven hours sleep. It shows what a 
sound nerve-mechanism will do. He 
says @ man’s powers can and should be 
unabated up to the age of 60, in every 
sense, and I have had some astonishing 
testimony on that score, 

Would you like to try this remark- 
able method of ‘‘coming back?” Or, if 
young, and apparently normal in your 
action and feelings, do you want to see 
your energies just about doubled? It is 
easy, No‘apparatus”’ is required. Just 
Bradstreet’s few, simple instructions, 
made doubly clear by his photographic 
poses of thefive pees s. Resultscome 
amazingly quick. In less than a week 
you'll have new health, new appetite, 
new desire, and new capacities; you’ll 
feel years lifted off mind and body. This 
miracle-man’s method can be tested 
without risk. If you feel enormously 
benefited, everything is yours to keep 
and you have paid for it all the enor- 
mous sum of $3.00! Knowing something 
of the fees this man has been accus- 
tomed to receiving, I hope his naming 
$3.00 to the general public will have 
full appreciation, 

The $3.00 which pays for everything is not 
sent in advance, nor do you make any deposit or 
payment on delivery. Try how it feels to have 
a full-length spine, and you'll henceforth pity 
men and women whose nerves are in a visel 


HOBART BRADSTREET, Suite 7456 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I will try your Spine-Motion without risk if 
you will provide necessary instructions. Sen 
everything postpaid, without any charge or obli- 
gation, and I will try it five days. If I find Spine- 
Motion highly beneficial I can remit just $3 in 
full payment; otherwise | will return the material 
and will owe you nothing. 
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FICTION 


“Masterson’’* 


Here is a novel-reader’s novel, 
splashed with color, with consum- 
mate skill laid on. It begins in Abys- 
sinia in afternoons hibiscus-red, 
rose-pink, iris-purple; in twilights 
of sapphire-matrix, gold lacquer, 
saffron fire, blood-searlet; in sepia 
shadows of moonlight and, far and 
far away, star-spangled indigo of 
the lower sky. There, in a _ bar- 
baric dawn, John Masterson, a 
normal middle-aged Englishman, 
ponders the news that he is heir 
to a fortune. Only a _ prayer-got 
sense of duty persuades him to ac- 
cept it. Returning to London, he 
finds his fortune times and times 
bigger than expected. In fact it is 
millions and millions of pounds. 

“Can,” the reader’ breathlessly 
wonders, “can any author keep up 
such a gallop?” 

Listen. Before Masterson has 
had time to buy a decent suit of 
clothes, the Piccadilly crowd jos- 
tles him next to the girl with the 
sauciest lips, the most bewitching 
eyes in all the world. And within 
24 hours a fashionable stockbroker, 
seeking Masterson’s vast account, 
invites him to dinner with the 
woman of those lips, those eyes. | 

But before the reader can quite 


*MASTERSON — Gilbert Frankau — Harper 


($2). 


PIG IRON 
by CHARLES G. NORRIS 


The Bookman says: 


“Charles G. Norris’s 
‘Pig Iron’ is far and 
away his best book. This 
detailed story of a man 
who resolutely kills the 
poet in himself at every 
turn and is a tremen- 
dous success in life is, 
I think, better than 
Dreiser . . . There are 
passages of great beau- 
ty ... punctuated by 
scenes of humor and 
characterized all along 
by a knowing, balanced 
view of life and an ob- 
servation of fine detail.” 


PIG IRON 


by CHARLES G.NORRIS 
A novel of 


success and disillusion 


$2.00 at all bookshops. 
A Dutton Book. 
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GILBERT FRANKAU 
“. . . one of the best ten” 


be sure that this is all a glorious 
fiction, the exceedingly rich man 
marries the lady of desirable beauty 
and through the iridescent veils of 
their honeymoon they both come 
painfully to life, stumble ignorantly 
into knowledge. 

Masterson, in his lovable, dutiful 
way takes on the responsibilities 
of a great gentleman. From his 
stables he sends forth winners. He 
enters politics, not lightly but 
dauntlessly, to contest a Commun- 
ist-infested slum district, which he 
almost wins. Reverently, always, 
he rejoices in the angel, his wife. 

Meanwhile, Irene—she of the 
lips, the eyes—glitters in her un- 
counted jewels, and wiser men than 
Masterson perceive that the glitter 
is not all seraphic. Among them 
is the stockbroker, Masterson’s 
friend, who used to kiss Irene in 
her maidenhood, a triviality which 
she has decided to conceal from 
Masterson. She regrets, however, 
lightly, the possibility that he 
might kiss her again. 

Comes terrifically the storm on 
Masterson’s yacht. For one brief 
hour all his self-doubting and hu- 
mility are forgotten as he drives 
his yacht through the deadly seas. 


Power, command, cunning, endur- 
ance are his in the thunder and 
torrent. Proudly, happily weary, 


when dawn breaks upon conquered 
seas, he descends to the cabins. 
He would go to his wife. Outside 
her door he finds his Abyssinian 
servant, crouching, knife in hand. 

“Whom wouldst thou slay? Thy 


master’s friend, perchance? Thy 
master’s wife?” asks Masterson. 
“Nay,” says the servant. “Nay. 


Not now, Ras. Now that thou art 
safe, that duty is for thee.” 
Masterson did not slay either 
her or him. A knife is clean. She, 
he told her, was filthy. .. . It was 
fortunate for Masterson that he 
did not become a murderer, for a 





few pages ahead there had been 
prepared for him another, sweeter 
woman, in whom at last, as they 
say in these books, his love-quest 
was to find harbor. 

The Significance. Brilliant Gilbert 


Frankau, the author, intended, it 
would seem, to write a novel on a 
grand scale of deep British sig- 
nificance. Modern English land- 
scape, modern London _ streets, 
horse-racing, prize-fighting, tea 
parties, labor strikes, auctions, mo- 
toring—the story ventures thril- 
lingly up and down the land. Per- 
haps most thrilling of all is the 
politics. No mean orator himself, 
Mr. Frankau introduces a fascinat- 
ing Jewish playwright to wax elo- 
quently Tory. Yet, in spite of all 
this, the author seems to have be- 
come so absorbed by John Master- 
son and his unfortunate bride that 
as the story proceeds he forgets 
sociology and all such. The result 
is simply an unforgettable story 
of a good man’s education in 
riches, passion, love. 

The Author. Gilbert Frankau 
conducts a_ political column in a 
London paper of two million cir- 
culation, the Sunday Pictorial. He 
is “one of the best ten after-dinner 
speakers in England.” But he is 
primarily an experienced novelist 
of great technical skill and equally 
great popularity. Born 42 years 
ago, he was educated at Eton and 
later in the trenches. His wife 
is Aimée, daughter of the late 
Robert de Burgh. 


Minx and Jack-Tar 


THE FOURTH QUEEN—TIsabel Pat- 
erson—Boni, Liveright ($2). Strap- 
ping Jack Montague—as _ virgin- 
ally bashful a youth as_ ever 
scuttled galleons for Queen Eliza- 
beth—looms while setting sail with 
the English fleet to obliterate the 
Spanish Armada. Authoress Pat- 
erson unsqueamishly relates that 
soon after embryo sailor Jack left 
port he “retched up his vitals”—a 
fair sample of the book’s teeming 
archaisms. 

Jack, having butchered seven 
Spaniards not possessed of gold 
earrings, splits the eighth with an 
ax and wrests from his ears the 
trophy demanded by a pert minx- 
in-waiting to the Queen, Kate 
More, “granddaughter of Sir 
Thomas More.’’* 

Sir Thomas presumably rotates 
in his sepulchre during a_ lively 
scene wherein the Virgin Queen’s 
bailiffs attempt to arrest Jack, 
knock him senseless, and are then 
set upon by Kate with such vigor 
that she is eventually overpowered 


in a state described as “mother 
naked.” 
Despite the title, Queen Eliza- 


beth appears but fitfully in the 
text—surrounded by a muster roll 
of courtiers with the subsequently 
decapitated Essex at the head. The 
reader is inclined to “retch” at the 
Queen’s paint-plastered face, stink- 
ing breath and blackened teeth— 
since he is never made to feel the 


*Famed author of Utopia, Lord Chancellor 


of England, lawyer, wit, scholar, friend 
of Holbein, executed on a_ trumped-up 
charge of treason in 1535, beatified by 


Leo XIII in 1886, 
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HENRY SEIDEL CANBY, CHAIRMAN 


HEYWOOD BROUN 





DOROTHY CANFIELD 





CHRISTOPHER MORLEY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


The best new book each month selected 


for you by this committee- 


AND SENT TO YOU REGULARLY ON AP- 
PROVAL—A UNIQUE SERVICE FOR THOSE 
WHO WISH TO KEEP ABREAST OF 
THE BEST NEW BOOKS AS THEY APPEAR 


KIERTAINLY there is nothing more satis- 
fying, to a person who loves books, than 
to keep abreast of the best new works of 
~~ y] our present-day writers, as they appear. 
And, inversely, there are few things more annoy- 
ing than to miss the outstanding books, when 
everybody else of intelligence is reading, discussing 
and enjoying them. Yet how frequently most of us 
disappoint ourselves in this way! 





Think over the last few years. -How often have 
interesting books appeared, widely discussed and 
widely recommended, books you were really anxious 
to read and fully intended to read when you “got 
around to it,” but which nevertheless you missed! 
Why does this happen to you so often? 


The true reason lies in your habits of book-buying. 
Through carelessness, or through the driving cir- 
cumstances of a busy life, you simply overlook obtain- 
ing books that you really want to read. Or you live 
in a district remote from bookstores, where it is 
impossible to get the best new books without diffi- 
culty. 


This need be true no longer. A unique service has 
been organized, which will deliver to you every month, 
without effort or trouble on your part, the best book of 
that month, whether fiction or non-fiction. And if 
the book you receive is not one you would have 
chosen yourself, you may exchange it for a book you 
prefer, from a list of other new books that are 
recommended. In this way, automatically, you keep 
abreast of the best literature of the day. 


These “best books” are chosen for you, from the 
books of all publishers, by a group of unbiased critics 
and writers, whose judgment as to books and 
whose catholicity of taste have been demonstrated 
for many years before the public. The members of 


this Selecting Committee, who have agreed to per- 
form this service, are listed above. With each book 
sent there is always included some interesting com- 
ment by a member of the committee upon the book 
and the author. 


The price at which the books are billed to you is in 
every case the publisher’s retail price. There are no 
extra charges for the service. 


A very interesting prospectus has been prepared, ex- 
plaining the many conveniences of this plan. This 
prospectus will convince you of several things: that 
the plan will really enable you always to “keep up” 
with the best of the new books; that you will never 
again, through carelessness, miss books you are anx- 
ious to read; that the recommendations of this un- 
biased committee will guide you in obtaining books 


‘ that are really worth-while; that there is no chance 


of your purchasing books that you would not choose 
to purchase anyway; and that, in spite of the many 
conveniences of the plan, the cost of the books you 
get is no greater than if you purchased them yourself. 


Send for this prospectus, using the coupon below 
or a letter. Your request will involve you in no ob- 
ligation to subscribe. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
218 West 40th St. Dept. 25 New York, N. Y¥. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
218 West 40th St., Dept. 25, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus outlining the details 
of the Book-of-the-Month Plan of Reading. This request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 





rich tide of power that swelled in 
Bess. : 

Authoress Paterson proceeds in 
logical and conscientious style, pre- 
ferring individually striking inci- 
dents to suspense. None should be 
deceived by the jacket blurb imply- 
ing that this is a work of “pure 
literature.” 


Panorama 


THE GREAT VALLEY—Mary John- 
ston—Little, Brown ($2). Here is 
one of the biggest canvases of 
the year, a high and deep wilder- 
ness panorama, the Great Valley or 
Shenando Country—New Virginia, 
as they called it, whither John 
Selkirk came with his family to 
have the God of his Scotch fathers 
in peace. Historical fidelity and 
great narrative sweep are executive 
abilities of the author, who came 
to fame in 1900 with To Have and 
to Hold, and last year scored with 
another novel of early Virginia, 
The Slave Ship. 

She reproduces the jolt and 
creaking of covered wagons carry- 
ing newcomers to the dangerous 
outposts of civilization; the ring of 
ax-bits in virgin timber; the dew 
and smells and fierce winters of 
country untrod by white feet until 





Time’s Opinion of 


cover 
~ Charge « 


by Cornell Woolrich 


** 4 S tempting, dizzying and profit- 
able as six cocktails, a witty, 
well-dressed but slightly dis- 

heveled dinner in a divorcee’s apart- 

ment, a Ritzy leg-show, flasks in the 
motor, a select and delirious night- 
club, depravity and White Rock 
water, rhapsodic blues, quarrelsome 

Charlestoning, jazz illusions, trom- 

bonic passions, grim and inane dawn. 

. « « It is the entirely contemporary 

story of a Gotham gigclo and his 


>> 


partners. 


2nd Edition $2.00 
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READ WITHOUT BUYING 


Rare, Scarce, Out-of-Print Books; Limited, 

Privately Printed, and Subscription Editions; 
Reprints and Translations of Famous Classics; 
and Contemporary, Esoteric Items. 
. Members in thirty States have access to an 
interesting collection of unique books, largely 
selected by themselves, which is growing rapidly. 
We invite the interest of readers of discriminating 
tastes, who wish to avoid the heavy investment 
necessitated by personal ownership of such a 
library. 


When writing for information and lists of books, 
kindly state occupation or profession. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc. 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


in 1715 Governor Spotswood stood 
on the Blue Ridge and looked off 
for miles and miles, seeking a bar- 
rier to close the colonies’ back 
door to the French. By John Sel- 
kirk’s time, 1735, the Shawnee and 
Cherokee war bands had been driv- 
en west out of the Shenando, over 
the Endless or Allegheny Moun- 
tains; but within in his time they 
crept back, armed with French rifles, 
to bleat like lost sheep at a clear- 
ing’s edge, snipe the deceived 
settler; stab and scalp him, burn 
his cabin, carry off his women and 
children; then roam and lurk and 
wait for more revenge. A moving 
narrative winds through the big 
picture—how John Selkirk’s daugh- 
ter went on still farther west, 
beyond the Great Valley, as the 
next generation was bound to do, 
and the next, until white men 
understood the broad continent they 
were conquering, the continent that 
was making them into a new race. 


NON-FICTION 


Main Street E-xtended* 


By publishing acumen a formid- 
able pair of twins, originally Siam- 
ese, has been rudely torn asunder 
yet without great hurt to either. 
The first, as sensational as its title 
implies, still should find its way 
to every flat-topped rampart of 
Big Business and to the cluttered 
professorial desk, as well as to 
Red dens. It tells in figures the 
story of America’s transition from 
post-Civil-War debtor nation to its 
present role of International Mon- 
eybags. 

Dollar Diplomacy is a cool and 
evidently adequate study of the 
camp-following and dirty-work at- 
tendant upon Main Street’s over- 
flow into all parts of the world, es- 
pecially Latin America. It poses 
the sociological question: will 
backward nations develop their 
genius the more quickly if flooded 
with tractors and safety razors? 
The political question: how inti- 
mately associated are foreign in- 
vestments and foreign revolutions? 
How big is the new American Em- 
pire? Is it missionaries, trading 
posts, gunboats, “spheres of influ- 
ence,” international broils? Or is 
it a Beneficent Main Street Gird- 
ling the Heathen World? 

Author Robert W. Dunn is a 
Yale-bred member of the Workers’ 
Party who has studied Communism 
on its native Russian tundra, and 
only last month had to be bailed 
out of duress vile in New Jersey 
for his participation in the Passaic 
garment-makers’ strike. He col- 
laborated with one Adrian Richt, 
German-Spanish statistician lately 
expelled from New York University 
for his refusal to submit to mili- 
tary training. 

Author Nearing, widely known 
as a gently but firmly radical so- 
ciologist, a lecturer at the Rand 
School (Manhattan), is regarded 
by many as a U. S. counterpart of 


*AMERICAN FOREIGN INVESTMENTS—Robert 
W. Dunn—Viking ($5). 

DoLLaAR DipLomacy— Scott Nearing and 
Joseph Freeman—Viking ($2.50). 


Bertrand Russell. Author Free- 
man, once publicity director for 
the American Civil Liberties Union 
(defender of Scopes, Countess 
Cathcart, Mencken et al.), is an 
editor of the New Masses (TIME, 
April 26). 


Hoosier Briefs 


THE Home TowN Minp—Dun- 
can Aikman—Minton, Balch ($2.50). 
A series of Americana, earnest yet 
merry, biting yet full of human 
sympathy, these essays are good 
reading. They maintain—among a 
variety of briefs—that the en- 
crusted home-town mind is driving 
its best sons to the metropolitan 
seats of disintegration; that U. S. 
journalism is but the cowardly 
nameless child. of Greeley, Ray- 
mond, Watterson and their peers, 
an overgrown lout whose one de- 
sire is to sell his papers and buy 
lollipops; that Babbitt talks little 
and knows less about politics; that 
free speech is on the run and 
badly out of breath. . .. Duncan 
Aikman is another of that forth- 
right, well-spoken tribe, the Hoos- 
iers of Indiana. 


ALERT READERS 


—are not permitting the season 
to slip by without having read, 
or planned to read, books desig- 
nated by the best current crit- 
icism as: 

Significant 

Intimate Papers of Colonel House 
—Edited by Professor Charles 
Seymour (2 vols., $10). What 
Woodrow Wilson was advised to do, 
what he did, how he did it. 

Our Times: The Turn of the 
Century, 1900-1904—Mark Sullivan. 
($5). Yesterday thoroughly chron- 
icled, with pictures. 

The New Negro—Edited by Alain 
Locke ($5). A survey of a cul- 
tural emancipation by the emanci- 


pated. 

Roan Stallion, Tamar and Other 
Poems—Robinson Jeffers ($3). The 
“greatest U. S. poet since Whit- 
man,” chanting on his high Pacific 
headland. 

Brilliant 

Edgar Allan Poe: A Study in 
Genius—Joseph Wood Krutch 
($3.50). 

Thobbing—Henshaw Ward 
($3.50). If you THink without curi- 
osity, hold Opinions because they 
please you, Believe what is handy, 
you have many distinguished col- 
leagues, including Kant, Hegel, 
Henshaw Ward. 

He Rather Enjoyed It—P. G. 
Wodehouse ($2). When humor 
actually scintillates, it is likely to 
be Wodehumor. 

The facilities of TIME’S book 
department are at its readers’ 
disposal. To order the _ above, 
or any other books, inclose a 
check or cash with a note to the 
Book Editor making plain to 
whom you wish your purchases 
sent. 
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